he Musical 
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(BEGJSTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





“Tux worth oF ART aPPeAnS MOST EMINENT In Music, SINCE [fT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJEOT*MATTER, WHOSK EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PHR ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, Sarvrpay, Nov. 
R..' at Three. EIGHTH SATPEDAT CONCERT. Symphony No, 2, in C 
ann); Concerto No. E flat A ernst) Overtures, “ King René’s 
Daughter" first time) : dme. Lanari 
her first appearance), Patey. Solo cenoferte Me. Dannreuther. 
Conductor—Mr, Mawws, Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 
Transferable Serial Stalls for the remaining Eighteen Concerts, Two Guineas, Single 
Stalls, Half-a-Crown, 


Rots ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal a 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
a, J — Highness the Princess of WALES. 
ighness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her alt Miennons the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene — the Duke of TECK. 


His Royal Highness the. Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE SB BSNRSTT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The next STUDENT'S CONCERT, open caants Subscribers, Members, and Associates, 
will take Piece at the Institution, on Taurspay Eveninc NEXT, the’ 28th inst., com- 
ame at 8 o'clock. 


ae Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary ° 


ee AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.—President 
—the Right Honourable the Fart Vane. Vice President—Herr Scuvsertu. 
Norice,—In answer to numerous enquiries, I am desired to state that an extra 
Concert will take place early in December next, 
H. G. Hopper, Hon. Secretary. 

















R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR.—Monday, 
November 25th, Dublin; Tuesday, 26th, Dublin ; peentes, oe =, Cork 5 
Fenty OF we een Friday, Ny » 29th, Belfast, | All applications to 





HE MISSES EDITH AND GERT RUDE HOLMAN 


ANDREWS will at the Assembly Rooms, Gra’ , Dec, 5th, their 
New LE ON MY EVENING HOUR”  (Waexes), and 
“WAITING, WA’ AIG” (Cuapre tt) ; also during their Provincial Tour, 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 


ADAME. PATEY will sing RanpeaGer’s admired 
esse, FEAORYULLY SLUMBER,” st the Crystal Palsco, Tams Dar, 








Pa. seston " at the Crystal Palace, 7th Dec.; Warrington, 9th ; 
8 
, 


M*. DAME SINICO will sing Signor Fiori’s Canzone, 





ADAME SINICO will sing in “JUDAS MAQOA- 


BEUS," at Exeter Hall, in‘ THE MESSIAH,” on the 29th December ; 
the 38 Pree: in‘ ‘THE Measheners at Bradford ; and on the 25th Deseasber, 


M®: KERR GEDGE will ‘ion Ascuer’s popular song, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU 2" at Ashford, on the 2sth inst, 








ADAME LAURA BAXTER and Mr. WILBYE 
Albert Hall, po Eg me pry Duet, “ONE WORD,” at the Royal 


ISS ROSA BINFIELD, Pupil of the late Signor 
Racoxns, gives Lessons on the Coneertina and Piano- ~-9, Stratheden Villas, 
ew Road, Shepherd’ 's Bush, W. 





Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 
WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 


j# 
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Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent ga; 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
On every tree the birdies sing, 
From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 
a gurgling brook in es wends 
awe bank and grass yery fe 
lets bloom and ambkins play. 
Wwe iehentiel Spring—sweet month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 
In mantle clad of fairest sheen, 
The woods burst forth in virgin green~ 
Bright home of birds and Sowa way way, 
The a wooes thy sheltered way, 
= = we Se a — glades, 


Whe} joys noeutenl Gass 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
And may be had, by order, of all Musicsellers in town and country. 


Published by Subscription, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of January, 1873, in One Volume, elegantly. 
bound, gilt way thy — 


MENDELSSOHN’'S 
I*LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


HARP, 


By JOHN THOMAS, 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Susscriprion—One Guinza. 
aT" names to be forwarded to Mr, Joun Tuomas, 53, Welbeck Street, 








Pianist and Acco my we AE, Anco to Town for the 
Season,-—6, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


M388, BESSIE M. WAUGH (Eds Mynwy), Solo 








R. 0. CHRISTIAN (Primo Basso).—Oommunications 
Aaa ng ne en for and Concerts to be addressed 18, 


RGANIST WANTED, pon agreed tot train a Choir at 
St. James's Charch, Plumstead. Salary, £30 Jon, 
writing only, with Testimonials, to be sent before the 30th inst., nto Mr. Rickwood, 
—_ ro Plumstead.—8, E. 
‘ovember, 1872. 








In One Volume, crown 8vo., price 7s. 
USICAL CRITICISM AND BIOGR APHY, from 
the Published and Unpublished Writings of Tuomas Damant Baron, late 
President of the Norwich Choral Society. Selected and Edited by his Sous, 
London: Loneuans, Grezw & Co. Paternoster Row. 
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BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce), 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856, 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the _— Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all win. 


Lozenges, 4s, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE “emus 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling, 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists, 





ADMIRED SONGS BY 
Madame la Baronne WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 


“ APELLE-MOI TON AME?” (Sung by Madame la Vicomtesse ViciER.) 
*“ SOUVENIR” (Poésie d’ Alfred de Musset,) 
“ DANZIAM" (Valse Chantée). —-‘‘ COQUETTERIE” (Melodie),— 
“L'AVEU” (Melodie). 
Composed expressly for Mapamze CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


Paris: Hever. & Ciz. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





SCHOTT & CoO,., 
159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Beg to Announce that 


M. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 
(Organiste du Grand Orgue de l'Eglise de la Trinité a Paris), whose playing and 
compositions met with such brilliant success, has eutrusted them with the sole 
Agency for the sale of his works, Catalogues may be had, post free, ou application. 


CHARLES OBERTHUR’S 
NEWEST COMPOS: -IONS 


FOR THE 


PIANO, 
(Published in Leipzig). 
“BUNTE BLATTER.” Drei musikalische Poesien. 


ae to Madame ARABELLA GopparD). 8. 


. “ TRAUMBILD oe “A % oe * oo 3 
2. “ GRISTER-BRSCHW ORUNG " is oo oe oe v a 
4 





3, “ FROHSINN" 


“TONBILDER.” Drei ia llliaan Sticke. 
(Dedicated to Mrs. Henry WYLDE), 


- **BARCAROLLE” 
“REVERIE” 
3, “AUF DER PARADE” 


London: NovBLLo's, and AUGENER’s, 


“THE BELLS,”’ 


A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS,” 
Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








a AN ADMIRABLE ITALIAN SONG, 
BELLA QUAL ROSEA AURORA.” 
MELODIA, 
Poesia di CESARE TOCCO. 
Composta da GIOVANNI MARAVIGLIA. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


ie RUSTIC DANCE. Music by J. Mauuanpare, 
will be performed nightly in Herve's Opera, L'CKil Créve, 





ReQSERED. a few VOICES (Ladies and Gentlemen 
only), for a really aristocratic Choir (Fourth Season), Amateurs preferred, 
Soirees fortnightly. Address, ** Doctor,” 

Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, Ww, 


VENING.—Nocturne for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Bristey Ricuarps, 38.; free by post at half-price. “A graceful nocturne, 
which must become a favourite,” — Vide Graphic, “A graceful Gree vat of 
an easy tuneful character."— Vide Norfolk Chronicle, ‘‘Sure to 
Liverpool Daily Albion. 


f pera EVENING BELLS, (melody, attributed to 


Beethoven,) transcribed for the Pianoforte by Geo. F, ese. 4s.; free by post 
for 24 stamps, 


ROSE in HEAVEN. New Song. By Franz Apr. 
No. 1 in F, No, 2 in G, 3s.; free by post 18 stamps each. ‘“‘ This little gem 
will haunt the memory of those who hear it long after the song has ceased.” — Vide 
The Graphic, 
London: Sole Publishers, Ropgrt Cooks & Gm New Burlington Street, 


NEW AND ADMIRED SONGS. 
we ae TAYLOR, 


(Composer of ‘I HEARD A SPIRIT SING,") 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 


“MEMORY GREEN.” “FRIENDS AGAIN.” 
“MARRIAGE BELLS.” 
‘“T HEARD THE NIGHT WINDS SIGHING.” 


ALSO 
“THE FAIRY’S RING,” 
DUET, 
By Ww. F. TAYLOR. 


care of Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign 











DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET. 


Just Published. 


“THE SOLDIER'S SONG,” 
Sung by Miss ANNIE TREMAINE, 
AND 


“DRINKING SONG,” 


Sung by Mr. F, WOOD, in the Extravacanza, 


ALi BA BA. 
(Performed at the Gaiety Theatre). 
THE WORDS BY R. REECE, 
The Music by J. E. MALLANDAINE, 
Price 3s, each, 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LONDON : 





London : 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Stcnor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Saturpay Concerts, 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
(Where may be obtained “A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foli.) 
“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion,”—The Times. 
“We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an exeel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed *7 ae Foli, and was 
encored Dy much for the beauty of the composition,‘as the ex of the sizg- 
ing.” —The er. 





f." 
“ Signor Foli oo an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 


Dieh!.”—Zhe Gr 


‘MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,”’ 


By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Played by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition. 


London; Duxcam Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MEMOIR OF PAULINE LUCCA. 
(From the « New York Herald.” 
(Continued from page 781.) 


In 1865—in the month of June, somewhat late in the season— 
Pauline Lucca once more appeared before a London audience, 
and we read in the Post of the day following :— 


‘‘The runaway has come back again, and thoroughly reinstated 
herself in the graces of the English audience, She had a deafening 
reception, and her charming and exquisitely touching impersonation of 
Margaret created the accustomed enthusiasm,” &c. 

Again her stay in London was brief, owing to the circumstance 
of her late arrival. ‘The second opera in which she appeared 
was the Huguenots ; the third and last was the A/fricaine, in which 
her impersonation of Selika raised her to the topmost pinnacle of 
fame. Had Meyerbeer lived to see it, he would have thrice 
embraced her. ‘Though dusky, yet so fair !’-—cried out, from 
his stall, a well-known connoisseur. And, in fact, such was the 

repossessing appearance of Pauline, with her tinted cheeks and 
hybrid Madagascar costume, that the Hebrew sage for once was 
in the wrong. ‘The lily could be painted! ‘The enthusiasm 
created by this performance was almost without parallel. 

Since 1865 (the year—it may be stated en parenthése—of her 
becoming Baroness von Rhaden*)—with the exception of the first 

ear of the ‘‘ coalition ” (1869), when Messrs. Gye and Mapleson 
joined hands, as if, in a friendly compact that was to outlive 
time —Pauline Lucca has been one of the chief attractions at the 
Opera. A sine qué non with subscribers and the general public, 
to say nothing of the speculative booksellers, who, if the 
name of Lucca had been absent from the prospectus, would have 
tightened their nage strings. She could not possibly be dis- 
pensed with. In 1869, for reasons unnecessary to explain, 
she simply declined all London offers. Whether she disliked the 
‘‘eoalition,” or whether other reasons may have detained her in 
Germany, it matters not to inquire. It is enough that she 
would accept no engagement, although tempted by the most 
liberal proposals. In 1870, however, sheagain visited London ; again 
in 1871 ; and again, finally, in 1872. So that the vitius attributed 
to singers in the days of Horace—that they would not sing when 
asked, and would sing when unasked, in no way applies to Pauline 
Lucca, who has never sung when unasked, and has only sung 
when asked, if she happened to feel in the humour. And, after 
all, who would reasonably deny such a privilege to genius? 
Genius, is a thing apart, and not to be judged by ordinary rules. 

Little more need be said about our heroine’s achievements in 
the “old country.” She has played in London many of, though 
nothing like all, the characters which have contributed to her 
fame at Berlin and elsewhere; and she has played enough to 
give the somewhat critical and blasé public of Great Britain’s 
overgrown metropolis an excellent idea of her versatility. 
At first it was believed that her talent was limited to serious opera, 
and that in such parts as Valentine, Selika, and Leonora (the 
Favorita), she had been seen at her very best. But now, London 
connoisseurs scarcely know whether to award the palm to her 
tragedy or to her comedy. Some incline to one, some to 
the other; all agree in admiring both. ‘Those, however, who, 
like the writer of this memoir, have watched her career at 
home, from its earliest commencement, are able to justify 
the dictum of Meyerbeer, After witnessing, on one occasion, 
her representation of Valentine, in the Huguenots, on another, 
her impersonation of Cherubino, in the Nozze di Figaro, and on 

_another, her inimitable performance in Auber’s spirituel, 
and delightful opera, La Part du Diable (Carlo Broschi—as the 
Germans entitle it), Meyerbeer likened her to David Garrick— 

ing, “this young girl would even be a model ‘Fidelio’ if 
she turned her mind to it ;”"—and the wonder is that she has 
hitherto refrained, inasmuch as she possesses every quality, 
der and mental, to realise to the life the character of Beet- 
oven’s most poetical heroine. 

Before London audiences her singular comic gifts have been 
most prominently exhibited in Fra Diavolo. A more charming 
Zerlina never trod the boards; nor, probably, was there ever 





* Mdile, Lucca was married to the Baron von Rhaden, a distinguished 
officer in the Prussian army, on the-25th November, 1865. 





witnessed a more thoroughly finished masterpiece than her entire 
delineation of the bed-room scene, where the guileless maiden, 
on the evening of her wedding, unsuspicious of being observed, 
innocently admires her own face and figure in the looking glass, 
and thinks that, after all, Lorenzo, her intended husband, might 
have a much worse bargain. But the Zerlina of Auber is not 
the only Zerlina in which Pauline Lucca is seen and heard to 
advantage. Mozart’s Zerlina—-the Zerlina of Don Giovanni—is 
also one of the characters in which, both from a musical and 
dramatic point of view, she conspicuously excels. Nor is she 
less at home with the same immortal composer’s Nozze di Figaro, 
in which her impersonation of the amorous page, Cherubino, has 
been unanimously praised, not only in Germany but in England. 
Lucca’s Cherubino is a genuine boy, full of aspiration for some- 
thing about the nature of which he is wholly ignorant—not 
a girl dressed up in boy’s clothes for a masquerade, as we have 
too frequently beheld. 

But not to diverge into criticism, or further to enter into 
details about her operatic career, we may —— memoir to 
an end with some few general observations. e position held 
by Pauline Lucca in the German capital is no secret. Not on 
account of her being married to a German noble, not even on 
account of her artistic genius, but on account of her own social 
qualities, she is everywhere received with hearty welcome, and 
moves, indeed, in the very highest circles. Among her most 
attached and intimate friends at Berlin are Prince Bismarck and 
Count Moltke—the great chancellor and the great strategist. 
At Varzien, in Pomerania, Prince Bismarck’s country residence, 
she has been a frequent guest, and is as great a favourite with the 
Prince’s family as with the Prince himself. Bismarck not only 
appreciates her artistic ability but also her intellectual qualities. 
On one occasion, indeed, he was heard to say that he “ would 
give much to possess a confidential secretary with so clever a 
head as that of his amiable little friend Pauline.” 

We may here record a fact well-known to Germany—viz., that 
Pauline Lucca is not only an operatic heroine, but has shown 
herself a heroine in a wholly’ different sphere. During the 
recent war between France and Germany, and just at the critical 
moment, she acted a really distinguished part. On a mission of love 
and duty, she went through the lines to Sedan, where she com- 
ported herself as a veritable heroine, setting danger at nought, 
and tending the sick like a sister of mercy. At home she con- 
tinued this career of charity, with all the zeal and enthusiasm of 
a true and devoted daughter of “Fatherland.” Among the 
numerous poetical tributes that greeted her return were some 
eloquent stanzas, entitled, ‘Gruss an Pauline Lucca,” of which we 
present our readers with a free and able translation, in the same 
metre as the German, made by a well-known and accomplished 
American lady, Miss Preston, authoress of Aspendale:— 


TO PAULINE LUCCA. 


If from the skies this day descended, 
The soul of one in battle dead, 

In whom were bard and hero blended,— 
So bright a spirit and so dread, 

Would hail thee, lady, as discerning 

A peer in prowess and in art ; 

So do I hail thee home returning 

And bless with overflowing heart. 


Yet by the grace that thou impartest 
How poor the tribute of my praise! 
Thy hand, already, sovereign artist, 
The fairest hold of earthly bays. 
Soon shall Rerlin, with wild rejoicing, 
Repeat thy dear and worthy name, 
Thanks for thy safe return so voicing, 
In universal, loud acclaim. 


Although the baptism of Paris is devoutly ig by all 
Parisians as indispensable to an artistic reputation, Mdme. Lucca, 
like her great predecessor, Jenny Lind, nevermade a public appeal to 
thesuffrages of the French capital. True,she has been heard in Paris, 
but it was at the house of Auber, the most illustrious of French 
composers. To Auber she sang airs from his own Fra Diavolo, 
Domino Noir, and Diamans de la Couronne. So struck was he 
by her voice, her manner (and it is hardly treason to add—Auber 
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being a special connoisseur in that direction—her personal 
charms), that the composer of La Muette de Portici, and so many 
other chef d’evres, ae her an offer of the pen that had committed 
most of them to paper—an offer which was gratefully accepted.* 
Shortly after Pauline Lucca was invited, by Auber, to meet some 
friends. Among these ‘‘friends” were Rossini, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
Carafa, Edouard Monnoie, P. A. Fiorentino,‘‘ Monte Christo,” 
&c. Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer each did her the honour 
to accompany her in airs from various of their operas. Auber 
paid her so many compliments and such marked attention that the 
compoeer of the Huguenots, earliest and most strenuous promoter of 
her artistic fortunes, is said to have felt somewhat jealous ; while, if 
again rumour may be credited, Pauline herself showeda aly inclina- 
tion for Rossini, and paid more assiduous court to him than to either 
of the others—singing one piece by the composer of Masaniello, 
one by the composer of the Huguenots, and no less than three 
by the composer of the Barbiere and Guillaume Tell. This may 
be an exaggeration of the truth; but it comes from fairly good 
authority. Berlioz and Carafa, with whose music our heroine 
was unacquainted, were profuse in their expressions ef admira- 
tion. ‘Monte Christo,” who laid no pretensions to a scientific 
knowledge of music, and yet was a genuine connoisseur, acted 
the part of a silent auditor. At Auber’s, he said nothing, merely 
taking leave of the syren, who had enchanted the whole company, 
with a gentle pressure of the hand, and as gentle a ‘ merci bien, 
chére demoiselle.” What he really felt, however, was eloquently 
expressed in a letter, addressed to an intimate friend. 

And yet, with all these honours showered upon her, by men of 
whom the whole world has spoken, Pauline Lucca, we repeat, never 
braved the verdict of a Parisian audience. Have times changed ? 
Is it no longer indispensable that Paris should set the seal of its 
approval upon an artistic reputation?—or is it that what was 

imed of old as the exclusive prerogative of the French capital, 
has of recent years devolved upon the chief city of the United 
States of America ? asada 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Mindful of suburban residents and others, to whom attendance on Monday 
evening is difficult, Mr. Arthur S. Chappell has re-commenced the Saturday 
afternoon performances, which have been a prominent feature during several 
seasons. The first took placeon Saturday last, and attracted a large audience, 
notwithstanding weather bad enough to justify the most ardent fangtico per 
la musica in staying at home. A public so resolute deserved reward, and 
reward was forthcoming, the programme being of full average interest, and the 
performance leaving nothing to desire. Madame Norman-Nérnda was again 
absent, in consequence of the storms which have so long made an approach to 
our shores a formidable enterprise; but as Herr Straus took the vacant place, 
nobody had reason to complain ; and the concerted music quite reached the 
standard of Monday Popular excellence. Mendelssohn’s often-played Quartet 
in E flat (Op. 12) headed the programme, failing neither to charm every ear 
by its melody, nor to please artistic feeling and taste by its symmetrical beauty 
and abundant fancy. The quaint Allegretto in G minor, so agreeably varied 
by the fairy-like alternativo in the tonic major, rarely passes without an encore, 
and the applause it again drew forth would amply have justified a repetition, 
which, however, the executants declined. The second and last concerted work 
was Schubert's “ sorrowful, lyrical, feminine,” pianoforte Trio in B flat (Op. 
99), @ composition that moved Schumann not only to qualify it by 
the adjectives we have quoted, but to exclaim, “one glance at this 
Trio, and all the pi tiful clouds of life disperse, and the world shines again as 
fresh and bright as ever.” This is merely the sort of “gush” to which 
German critics are prone when deeply touched, and in which Schumann 
excelled. But, though the trio be not a remedy for all the ills of life, it is a 
composition that excites more than the admiration due to a work of art. Such 
music as the Andante, for example, speaks to the soul not less than it appeals 
to the intellect, and is as fruitful in emotion as in sensuous pleasure. All the 
beauty ef the trio was was well brought out by its executants, MM. Hallé, 
Straus, and Piatti; and none of that beauty seemed to be lost upon an 
attentive audience. Mr. Hallé had a warm welcome on coming forward to 
play Beetheven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 7). The work was first introduced by 
him twelve years ago, and has since been a favourite in his repertory for 
reasons not wholly due to its own worth, but attributable, in part, to the 





* She has even now, it is said, that pen in her possession, 





charm of a fine performance. On this occasion, Mr. Hallé achieved a success 
to which he is well accustomed. The vocalist, Mdlle. Nita Gattano, showed 
promising talent in Schubert’s “ Ave Maria,” and especially in Gounod’s “ Au 
Printemps,” which was so well given as to elicit an encore. Sir Julius 
Benedict accompanied Mdlle. Gattano in his usual perfect style. 

The weather on Monday was worse, if possible, than on Saturday; but 
neither rain nor mud, cold nor damp—all which were to the fore—could keep 
away Mr. Chappell’s ardent amateurs, and there was again a good ‘‘ house.” 
Mdme. Néruda being still absent, Herr Straus took the first violin, leading off with 
Mozart’s Quartett in D major (No. 10)—one of that master’s finest works, 
though not oneof the best known. An exhaustive notice of its movements— 
all of which are worthy of special study by those who would fully know 
Mozart’s genius—cannot here be given ; but the first Allegro and the Adagio. 
demand citation as among the most remarkable examples of their kind. 
Indeed, the opening movement is a marvel, not merely of invention and science, 
but of that emotional expressiveness which Beethoven carried to its ultimate 
development. The entire work was admirably played by MM. Straus, Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. Beethoven's early Sonata in A minor, for pianoforte and 
violin (MM. Hallé and Straus), began somewhat indifferently, but, after the 
Presto, all went well, and the executants were loudly applauded. Haydn's 
Quartet in C major (Op. 76) is popular chiefly because, in the slow movement, 
the composer has introduced his ‘‘ Hymn to the Emperor,” with variations of 
extreme beauty. For this nearly everybody remained, and had a rich reward 
in a faultless performance. The well-known theme, given to each instrument 
in turn, and embellished with exquisite taste, made a great effect, the audience 
even breaking out, at the close of the first variation, into a spontaneous round 
of applause. Mr. Hallé’s playing of Mozart’s Sonata in D major was 
thoroughly in keeping with the work, being as crisp, clear, and finished, as the 
most fastidious could desire. Anything better than his execution of the final 
Allegretto rarely challenges critical notice ; and the audience were simply just 
when they twice recalled Mr. Hallé, and heard him repeat the movement with 
equal honour to himself and pleasure to them. 

Signor Federici, a young baritone, whose good voice is capable of much 
expression, sang Stradella’s ‘‘ Pieta, Signore,” and Gounod’s “‘ Ce que je suis 
sans toi.” The French composer’s beautiful song was deservedly encored. Mr. 
Zerbini accompanied the vocal music with great taste. 

a 
MUSIC IN GLASGOW, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

On Tuesday evening last the Glasgow Choral Union gave their 
first concert of the season, when the large, dingy City Hall was 
crowded in every part, and numbers were unable to gain admis- 
sion, The programme was an excellent one, consisting of 
the overture to Last Judgment, Spohr; Gallia, Gounod; 
Andante from septet, Beethoven ; G minor symphony, Mozart ; 
music to The Ruins of Athens, Beethoven; march and chorus 
from Tannhaiiser, Wagner; and overture to Oberon, Weber. 
The great feature of the evening was the production, for the 
first time in Scotland, of the whole of Beethoven’s music to The 
Ruins of Athens. Its performance was, with some minor excep- 
tions, most praiseworthy. Mr. Lambeth, the conductor, had 
caught the true fire of the ‘‘ Dervish Chorus,” and imparted it 
to his choir; the effect of its execution was something marvellous. 
The *‘ Turkish March” was encored. Madame Sinico sang the 
soprano solos, but she appeared scarcely conversant with the 
music, and made little impression by her rendering of it. Gounod’s 
Gallia went magnificently, and the last movement had to be 
repeated. The chorus sang grandly, the sopranos with their 
young fresh voices, never before made a better appearance, and 
they deserve unqualified. praise for the manner in which they 
discharged their share of the work. On this occasion Mr. de 
Jong’s Manchester band made its first appearance here. The 
orchestra is in some respects good, the ‘‘ woods” are excellent ; 
the “‘ brasses” are capital, but more sonority of tone from the 
“strings” would be an improvement. ‘Their performance was, 
on the whole, thoroughly enjoyable. Some unsteadiness, how- 
ever, was observable, from time to time, as well as want of 
sharpness in accent. ‘Take it, all in all, this concert was one of 
the most successful ever given by our leading Choral Society. 
Mr. Lambeth conducted the whole of the works, so that I had 
no opportunity of judging of Mr. de Jong’s abilities as a chef 
@orchestre, ‘ 
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LAFONT IN A NEW PART. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The veteran dramatist, M. A. D’Ennery, assisted by Edouard Plouvier, has 
obtained a signal success with a drama recently produced at the Ambign 
Comique. Not only is Le Centenaire an interesting, well-constructed, and 
intensely dramatic composition, manly in tone and pure in sentiment, but it 
gives Lafont, at his advanced age, an opportunity of once more exhibiting at 
the best his finished and welcome art. This actor has, at the age of 
seventy-five, exceeded the triumph he obtained in Nos Bons Villageois and 
Les Vieux Gargons, On the present occasion he is cast for a brave old man, 
who has just attained his hundredth birthday, who, complete in all his 
faculties, is defiant of doctors and such stuff as medicine, almost feminine 
in his affection for children and grandchildren, and naturally the idol of his 
family. Made up with marvellous skill and with elaborate detail, extending 
even to his hands and finger nails—presented to the audience as becoming 
gradually older and more broken down as the exciting incidents of the play 
tell on his imposing form—proud and absolute in his sway, impatient of the 
slightest interference with his own prerogative—passionate in his attachment to 
his granddaughters, and particularly to Camille, his pet-—this character of Jacques 
Fauvel is a masterpiece of acting in the hands of M. Lafont. 

The first act of Le Centenaire is the prologue to the play, and is of use 
mainly tointroduce the Fauvel family on the hundredth birthdayof its head. The 
curtain falls on a pretty scene, in which, to the tune of the village bells, the 
children of the neighbourhood come, with offerings of flowers and garlands, 
to congratulate the old gentleman. Round him are assembled Juliette, his 
married granddaughter, whose husband is at sea; Camille, unmarried, who is 
idolized by the old man; his son Georges Fauvel, a prosperous banker, 
father of the girls ; and Richard, a friend of the family and young doctor, who 
watelies over the centenarian, and pretends to be a lawyer, in order to humour 
the grandfather's whim of studied aversion to medicine and its professors. 
The birthday is the occasion of two noticeable incidents—the reconciliation 
with the Fauvel family of Réné d’Ally, secretly in love with Camille, and the 
introduction of Max de Maugard, a determined-looking and sarcastic man of 
the world, who has saved Camille’s life in a carriage accident. The prologue 
over, the serious interest of the play commences with an interview between 
the married and unmarried sister. ‘The extreme melancholy and depression of 
Juliette have to be explained to her sister Camille, and the story is pro- 
foundly sad. Juliette, during her husband’s absence at sea, has yielded, in an 
unguarded moment, to the advances of one of those awe-inspiring Frenchmen 
who frighten weak women and are detested by them, but by whom they are 
invariably ruined. Her seducer is Max de Maugard, the new arrival at the 
house, and also the passionate adorer of Camille, whose life he has saved. 
The situation is terrible for all who would preserve the life of old Fauvel, and 
to whom that life is most precious; and it is the more overwhelming since 
a child will soon be born, and Juliette’s husband is on the point of returning 
home. Jacques Fauvel, who prides himself on his reading of character by the 
face, has taken a sudden and violent hatred to Max, and when the latter pro- 
poses for Camille to the head of the family, his offer is indignantly rejected. 
This is one of the finest scenes in the play. The determined Max having 
heard that the slightest excitement will kill the old gentleman, proceeds with 
relentiess cruelty from cringing deference to vulgar threats. For a moment 
the old man, taken off his guard, is worked up into a violent passion ; but, 
suddenly reading the true character of Max, he detects his intention ; changes 
from violence to supreme calm ; declares that he will not die such a base death 
as is planned for him ; and, buttoning up his coat, orders Max de Maugard out 
of the house. The acting of M. Lafont in this scene is beyend all praise. 
His sudden cry of triumph when, his suspicions confirmed, he reads 
the cruelty in his antagonist’s eyes, and the rapid change from petulant rage 
to dignified calm, are masterpieces of genuine art. 

But with Juliette matters are becoming serious. The child is born, and 
something must be done to conceal her shame. Camille, with heroic self- 
sacrifice, determines she will take the responsibility of the sin, and save her 
sister. Acting on a sudden impulse, she leaves her lover, Réné, to whom 
she is to be married shortly ; she leaves her father, who is cruel and relentless to a 
faulton all points of honour and disgrace; and, with a bleeding heart, she leaves 
her dear old grandfather without a word and without a kiss. Camille is away 
for many days, and, on returning, is silent on the subject of her absence. She 
will tell nothing, say nothing, own nothing ; and she is the more obstinate in her 
determination since Juliette’s husband has come home. For the sake of 
Jacques Fauvel, this compromising absence is in part forgiven ; but at last the 
secret of the child is discovered to Camille’s father, and Camille, before the 
whole family, declares that she is the mother. Here occurs another beautiful 
scene for Lafont. When Camille has been suspected all along, Jacques 
Fi auvel has protested the innocence of his darling. When all have been 
inclined to turn against her, he, overwhelmed with love, has tottered back to 
comfort the child with a grandfather's kiss. But now the sorrow is almost 
Steater than he can bear ; so he bows his head, and, in piteous and pathetic 
accents, declares that his time has come at last. Anything more exquisitely 
touching than the acting of Lafont at this moment it is impossible to- con- 
ceive. Misfortunes follow quickly on the Fauvel family. A sudden panic 
threatens to break the old-established bank ; and when Georges Fauvel would 








fain blow his brains out, the old gentlemen, summoning up superhuman energy, 
declares he will take the lead again—that he will advise, get credit here and 
confidence there, will summon to his assistance this friend and that. But, alas! 
he remembers that he has lived beyond his time; his friends are all dead, and 
his influence is worth nothing at all. As it turns out, the commercial credit 
of the bank is saved, through a generous act performed by Jacques Fauvel eight 
years before. After this episode the story returns to Camille. Her grand- 
father, in the face of her confession, has still retained an obstinate faith in her 
purity. He and Réné, the lover, are true to Camille to the last. In a singularly 
beautiful scene, Camille’s innocence is made known to her grandfather. He 
bids her kneel at his feet, and asks tenderly if she bas ever forgotten the 
same prayers he taught her mother and herself. She answers, “ Never !”— 
“Have you ever forgotten your prayers in the morning?” ‘‘ Never, grand- 
father !—‘* Have you ever neglected to pray at night?” “Never! on my 
word ”—‘‘ Then,” sobs out the old man, ‘you are innocent. No woman 
in the world could so dishonour herself between two prayers.” Not 
only to the grandfather, but to the whole family, Camille’s innocence is 
soon confirmed ; Jacques Fauvel, leading Camille forward, declares his 
belief in his darling’s innocence, based on the story of the prayers. 
“Whose, then, is the dead child in there?”—asks Georges Fauvel,’ first 
announcing such a sudden death. “ Dead!” shrieks Juliette, with the sudden 
impulse of a mother—‘“‘ My child! my child!” 

These are the main incidents of the play. It is worth a journey to 
Paris to see the Jacques Fauvel of M. Lafont. In the first scene with the 
villain, Max, in his heartfelt passages-with Camille, in his sudden access of 
vigour when the credit of the bank is threatened, and in his last scene with 
Camille, he is alike inimitable. When his heart is wrung with agony his face 
becomes deeply furrowed; while, over and over again, the nervous movements 
of the old man’s weak hands are expressed with consummate skill. It is a 
performance to be studied with intense interest, and which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten. Cc. C. 

— 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


The difficulties of Saturday having been surmounted by the engage- 
ment of Mdlle. Beauclerc in the place of Mdme. de Bonnevalle, the St. 
James's was duly re-opened on Monday by Mr. Richard Mansell, and 
Offenbach’s opera-bouffe, Le Pont de Soupirs, adapted by Mr. Henry 
Leigh, and called The Bridge of Sighs, was brought out with marked 
success, ‘Those who take pleasure in works of the kind will find this 
elaborate extravaganza quite as amusing as the rest of Offenbach’s com- 
positions, though, perhaps, it does not contain one air that will fasten 
itself upon the ear like two or three of the favourite melodies in La 
Grand Duchesse. The plot, which turns on a contest between two 
Doges of Venice, and ends ia the victory of the less legitimate one, who 
is a better athlete than his adversary, is extremely ingenious, and the 
drollery of the piece, which consists in the exhibition of the Adriatic 
Republic, with all its attendant terrors, in a ridiculous light is new to 

ndon. 

On the part of the manager and the artists everything has been done 
to render The Bridge of Sighs attractive. Miss Augusta Thomson has 
long been known as an accomplished vocalist and a sprightly actress, 
but she has rarely been seen under such responsible circumstances as in 
the character of Catarina. While she sings her music in the best style, 
she never loses sight of the character, or seeks for repose in the pauses 
of the dialogue. When she has nothing to say her action is always 
suggestive, and a thousand little details seem to indicate Catarina’s love 
for the page Amoroso, and her repugnance to the usurping Doge, Mala- 
trombo, played with imposing pomp by M. Celli, who is the most 
stately personage in the company. The factthat Mdlle. Annie Beauclerc 
had taken the part of Amoroso at a day’s notice would not have been dis- 
covered on Monday, had it not been publicly announced, with such perfect 
ease and self-possession did she assume the character. Still more extra- 
ordinary is the performance of Mr. Edmund Rosenthal, ordinarily a bass 
singer in serious operas, who, as the fallen Doge, a grotesque personage, 
displays the qualities not only of an efficient vocalist, but of an accom- 
plished comic mimic. All, in short, do their best, and the most insigni- 
ficant parts derive importance from the zeal and spirit of the actors. 

The scenery, by Mr. Julian Hicks, and the costumes, by MM. 
Auguste and Co., greatly enhance the effect of the piece, which is, in 
fact, much more dramatic and “ spectacular” than operatic ; and a ballet is 
introduced into the third avt, which makes the spectators acquainted 
with two excellent danseuses, Mdile. Bonfanti, from Niblo’s, New York, 
and Mdlle. Gosselin, from Paris. : ; 

The Bridge of Sighs was most favourably received, every opportunity 
for demanding an encore being eagerly seized by the audience. There 
is only one omission of which complaint may reasonably be made. 
'The words of the songs are not printed and circulated, as is usually the 
case when lyrical pieces are performed ; and, judging from the spoken 
dialogue, we have a right to assume that Mr. H, Leigh’s verses are too 
good to pass away unread. 
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“ PAGANINI REDIVIVUS.” 
(From the ** Sunday Times.”) 

The violinist who confidently challenges criticism, under the name of 
“‘ Paganini Redivivus,” gave, a recital in the above rooms on Tuesday afternoon, 
the programme consisting of his own arrangements from operas, national 
melodies, overtures, &c. ‘‘ Paganini Redivivus” must not be surprised if we 
accept his challenge, and measure him by the traditional powers of the great 
artist whose name he has taken. So judged, there is’ really nothing more 
to be done than to rebuke presumption which has scarcely anything to support 
it. ‘Paganini Redivivas” has a certain command over the trickery of the 
violin—trickery which culminates when the overture to William Tell is 
travestied on one string with a bow destitute of hairs. Upon this he seems to 
rely; all the “arrangements” played on Tuesday affording scope for little 
else. ‘Paganini Redivivus” should have devoted his time and talents to 
legitimate work, and not to what we might call the mountebankism of art. 
At present his performances are scarcely accountable as music at all; and we 
hope the time will never come when the lowest forms of virtuosity will attract 
other than the notice of a gaping and ignorant crowd. Some amusement was 
caused on Tuesday by the appearance of an “‘ explicateur,” who heralded each 
piece with extravagant eulogisms, spoken according to very independent rules 


of pronunciation. ; 
—_o--—_ 


ARABELLA GODDARD AND BEETHOVEN'S 
LAST SONATA. 
(From the «‘ Sunday Times.”) 

The great and final Sonata of Beethoven was played in Madame Goddard's 
most finished style. A grander performance of the wild and passionate 
Allegro nobody could desire; but it was in the Arietta, with its delicate 
variations, that the artist’s inimitable skill was best shown. Madame 
Goddard's precision, taste, and, above all, command of tone, never had a 
more triumphant assertion. Her execution, in short, mixed a feeling of 
wonder with delight ; and those most familiar with the pianist’s art had the 
greatest reason to exclaim—‘ How is this thing done?” That Madame 
Goddard was recalled, and applauded to the echo, need hardly be added. 


—o— 


MDLLE. DI MURSKA IN EDINBORO’. 


Our enterprising contemporary, the Glasgow Herald, keeps us well 
informed as to musical doings in Edinburgh, even going so far as to 
have reports telegraphed from the so-called ‘* Modern Athens” to the 
actual modern metropolis of North Britain. We are indebted to the 
Tlerald, and to its excellent musical critic, for the subjoined notice of 
Mdile. di Murska’s success in Lucia :— 


“Tt was as Lucia that Mdlle. di Murska made her first appearance in 
London, and at once gained a rare triumph. Her unsurpassed success culmi- 
uated in the ‘mad scene,’ to which she gave a reading so novel and impas- 
sioned as to create astonishment and delight. In the same part she made her 
Glasgow début on the 8th March, 1870, in Mr. George Wood’s company, ani 
on that night won the esteem of a large circle of admirers, which she has ever 
since firmly retained. Mdlle, di Murska possesses talents, added to perfect 
execution, which at times amount to brilliant strokes of genius. In her 
singing and acting she displays that earnest intensity and nervous passionate 
fervour which go straight to the hearts of those who enjoy the poetic expres- 
sion of the varied feelings of the heart. Mdlle. di Murska’s reception last 
night in Edinburgh was what would be called in Glasgow a decidedly cold one. 
Even at the end of her grand opening scena, ‘‘ Regnava nel e silenzia,” to 
which she added embellishments in perfect taste, and which was sung in an irre- 
proachable manner, the applause she received was inost scanty. Later on, how- 
ever, she forced her audience into warmth, and, before the end, into enthusiasm. 
The duet at the close of the first act went so well that Mdlle. di Murska and sig- 
nor Campanini were called to the front and cheered. The sesfetto in the second 
act was superbly rendered, and,.to the detriment of the action of the piece, 
had to be repeated. The encore was given in acknowledgment of the grand 
manner in which Mdlle. di Murska declaimed her arduous part of one of 
Donizetti’s finest movements. Again, at the end of this act, she was recalled 
amidst renewed cheers. She was as magnificent as ever in the ‘mad scene,’ 
and created aa enormous impression by the thrilling manner in which she 
personified the demented heroine. In her acting and singing, in her every 
look and gesture, Mdlle. di Murska thoroughly imparted to the audience her 
own high conception of the dreadful situation, and through the whole scene 
riveted the close attention of all present, At its termination she was once 
more called out, and warmly cheered,” 








NOTES UPON NOTES. 
(Continucd from page 701.) 

Hoi !—Hoi !—Stop, Bo Diavolo! (not Meyerbeer’s, but the printer's) ; 
Opus 111—three ones—and such ones! Beethoven’s brains have caused 
these brayings of an A,‘S. 8. Notes upon notes, indeed! Would that I 
were a * Man of Letters” (not the postman), to describe what it is to 
be galvanised by that Opus 111, with the spiritualistic interpretation—a 
poem recited by a poetess. 

“On a drear night in November” I found myself.at St. James's 
Hall, upwards to the high level—classical concerts above the level. 
The British public may have left their firesides, and glad to find 
‘* Holmes” at A. Chappel(l’s). The quartet of Haydn—how full of 
good humour, how tender and natural—gushing—not in the young 
lady style, but in such streams of melody! How soothing the minuet, 
&c., not forgetting the slow movement, &c., &., &c. How all the 
splendid artists felt at Holmes! What a determination to follow the 
leader, yet maintaining a proper degree of independence and dependence— 
so essential, and to be met with in the well regulated minds of such 
gifted performers. Then the“ Warblings at Eve,” with such incomparable 
accompaniments ; and then the Opus 111 of Beethoven, on a 

Piano so good, 
It was a Broadwood ; 
And an artist so rare, 
Arabella, the fair. 
The grand introduction, commencing with an Svo leap, « Ja Blondin, 
sO majestic and deep; then the frenzied quick movement, yet with 
such method ; the air, so lovingly rendered, 
With fingers, 
Real singers ! 
And the variations, quite bravura in effect, and yet so often mysterious 
withal, and never losing sight of music—who can forget that perform- 
ance of Op, 111! Can the British nation allow their Queen of Pianists 
to leave her domain and go to Australia ? Let the National Debt bide— 
such notes as the Opus 111 produced may get much refined gold, Yet 
will Australia be ripe for the Opus 111? Is it not a sort of stagnation 
for a great artist to leave a music-loving, and, I trust, appreciative 
public—let alone all the ties ofhome? It is all very well to talk about 
The sea, the sea! , 
Who can play at sea, excepting at pitch and toss (and that is gam- 
bling, I suppose, to a sailor)—But fancy playing the Opus III. under and 
above, as it may be, salt water! The open C (the air, with variations,) 
must sufler—an organ, perhaps, might agree with a“ ground swell.” 
With such reflections, I turned homewards—perchance to sleep—but 
dreaming of Opus ILL, and awaking at hearing Aurora tumbling about 
—in the strects, Off to daily duty—thumb upon G, &c.— 
Bubble, bubble, 
Toil and trouble ! 
This must be Shakspere. The dream of Op. III. vanishes—and I 
did, &e. > W. U. Horners. 
(To be continued.) 


Acrostic. 


Heaven’s benignest aspect was put on, 

Each star with any potency of grace, 

None adverse, sure in power or in place, 

Ruled when thy spirit fleshy weeds did don, 
Iu-breathing through their lightest motion 
Endless enchantment, such as hearts enlace. 
There, where bright beauty shows her radiant face 
There, where his lurking Aphrodite's son, 
Exquisite art in thee with nature blend, 
Detying witchcraft, equal thine to tell, 

Out of which spring those winning graces well, 
Rushing in rills e’en from thy finger-ends. 











Botoana.-—Acvording to the Monitore di Bologna, Herr R. Wagner's 
Tannhiuser has been produced here, and hissed off the stage. 
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A MODEST MUSICIAN. 
(To the Kéditor of the “ Daily Telegraph,”) 

Sin,—There has been great indignation aroused by the notice of my violin 
recital which appeared in yours of yesterday. As an old stager, I can afford 
to laugh at such criticism; however, it is not so with the general public. The 
entire paragraph is an Artistic Libel, intended to be personally and com- 
mercially injurious to me ! Now, as a man and an artist who can count his 
friends and admirers by the thousand, I am not going to submit tamely and 
bow my head! Your reporter confesses to a ‘‘Serious feeling of disappoint- 
ment” at the performance. Now, Mr. Editor, how can that be? Lord 
Harrington, a great connoisseur! was present, and expressed himself most 
thoroughly delighted with the entire programme! Mr. Cocks, the well-known 
music publisher, was present, and said that since Paganini he had heard 
nothing like it. A gentleman who had known and heard Paganini also stated 
that in his opinion J was a Grearer artist!! And last, and certainly 
wiauesr of all, Mr. G. A. Macfarren ! ! the English Beethoven, was present !! 
and said that, for thirty years!! he had not enjoyed such a wonderful 
musical treat!!! Now, this will be sufficient at present to show you that 
The Telegraph has made a mistake. It can be proved by great witnesses 
that I am a most extraordinary and finished artist on the violin. I can 
bring all the people I have mentioned to “ Lack up” this statement in a Law 
Court. Sir Julius Benedict, Mons. Rivitre, and such men would come 
forward and assert that I can hold my own with any violinist that ever 
lived! 2! So!! make me an amende honorable! in your paper either to- 
morrow (Saturday) or Monday ! and we will shake hands over the matter! if 
not! my friends have promised to subscribe £500,000 for me at twenty-four 
hours’ notice ! to proceed against you, when overwhelming evidence could be 
brought to show that the paragraph in question was not a fair criticism. I 
would employ the best man in the country to carry the matter through; and 
as The Telegraph has such immense influence I would lay my damages at 
£5,000,000. I am an old newspaper hand myself—so I imagine perhaps that 
you may not even have seen the notice—look it over!! and do as [ ask you— 
for it would be ridiculous to let the papers suffer for the stupid spleen of the 
scurvy gnimal that you sent to disgrace us both !—Yours truly, 

PAGANIN« Reptvivvs. 

*.*The writer treats the whole matter so exhaustively that we 


cannot refuse him the advantage of publicity. —Ep. D. 7’. 


Darmstapt.—The members of the Grand-Ducal orchestra have begun 
their operations for the winter. The first concert promised well for 
what isto come. The programme included Beethoven’s A major 
Symphony; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto; Beethoven’s Romance in 
G major; and Schumann’s “ Abendlied,” the last three compositions 
being exceedingly well played by Herr Hugo Heermann, from Frank- 
fort. Mdlle, Erl sang several songs, among them being the grand air 
from Cherubini’s Medea, The whole wound up with Schumann’s over- 
ture to Manfred. 

Municu.—First Subscription Concert of the Musical Society : Over- 
ture to Manfred, Schumann; Air from 7itus, Mozart (Mdlle. Meysen- 
heym); Pianoforte Concerto, with orchestra, Herr Hermann Scholtz 
(the composer) ; Song, Haydn, and Song, Beethoven (Mdile. Meysen- 
heym); March for Orchestra, Grimm; Symphony, A major, Beet- 
hoven.—For some time, the practice of playing music between the 
acts, at the Royal Residenz-Theater, was abolished. It has, however, 
recently been revived, but on the old, careless, and slovenly model. 
Thus, during a performance, the other evening, of a version of the 
Spanish comedy, Lie for Lie, the interludes, consisted of German 
waltzes, People ask, very naturally, whether it was impossible to find 
something more appropriate, say, a Spanish dance, or aw old Sara- 
band ?—The bills of the Opera are almost exclusively monopolised by 
Herr R. Wagner. Competent and impartial judges say that, sooner than 
allow matters to go on in this way, the authorities would do 
much better if they would build a separate theatre for R. Wagner's 
works and en separate artists; on the present plan, everything not 
already ruined caneos avoid being so ere long: the public taste, true 
singing, artists’ voices, etc, Herr Wagner has already engrossed the 
Playbills more than twelve tines this season; compared to the com- 
poser of Zannhiuser and Lohengrin, Mozart is a stranger; his Don 
Giovanni is never heard ; Die Zauberflite has been played only once, and 
Le Nozze, twice, in a long period. Beethoven, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
and Auber, are just as scurvily treated.—Herr Levy, the newly 
appointed conductor, from Carlsruhe, is exerting himself zealously to 
raise the orchestra at. the Operahouse to its former efficient state, from 
which it has greatly deteriorated since the retirement of Herr Lachner. 





MUSICAL EVENINGS. 

The seventh season of the interesting and instructive performances of 
classical chamber music, founded under the above title by Mr. Henry 
Holmes, began in St. George’s Hall, on Wednesday evening week. A 
good audience attended, and a capital selection of works was played by 
Messrs. Walter Macfarren (piano), Henry Holmes (first violin), Mr. F. 
Folkes (sccond violin), Mr. A. Burnett (viola), and Signor Pezze (violon- 
cello). The names of these artists give proof of the high quality 
of the performances, which, indeed, left very little room. for 
criticism. Mozart’s string quartet in  F led off, followed by 
Schumann’s pianoforte trio in D minor (Op. 63), an Allegro by Gluck, 
for violin solo(played with a “Prelude Retrospectif” by Mr. Holmes), and 
Beethoven's famous Quintet in C (Op. 29), wherein Mr, W. H. Hann 
(second viola) was associated withthe artists already named. As usual, 
there was vocal music—the singer being Miss Nessie Goode; 
the accompanist, Mr, C. E. Stephens. Much satisfaction was expressed 
with the concert, and the prospects of the “ Musical Evenings” were 
never brighter. 

The series will consist of five performances, to be given at fort- 
nightly intervals, each programme containing some feature or features of 
special interest. At the next concert, for example, the string 
Sextet in G (of Brahm’s) will be played for the first time, as also will a 
pianoforte and violin Sonata in G by Hauptmann. Beethoven’s post- 
humous Quartet in E flat (Op. 127) is set down for the third evening ; 
a pianoforte Quintet in B minor, by C. E.Stephens, for the fourth ; and 
Schubert’s string Quartet in A minor, for the fifth. We need scarcely 
add that this is an enterprise deserving the goodwill and active 
support of all who favour the cause of good music and true art. Far 
better the purchase of one ticket, and the occupation of one seat at a 
“Musical Evening,” than any amount of Jeremiads over the present state 
of English taste, or than any amount of vituperation against those who 
pander to the lowest forms in which English taste appears, We want 
action, not words. Words are plentiful enough in this gabbling world, 
and very little comes of them save atmospheric disturbance. Let our 
zealous amateurs, then, go out of their way, if need be, to the help of 
every movement which seeks to cultivate good musical taste by the 
exhibition of good music. Who were most worthy—those who wrung 
their hands when the plague of serpents was destroying Israel, or those 
who worked hard at fitting up the heaven-ordained symbol of relief 
and cure ? ‘ 


Ay enthusiastic editor, speaking of a new prima donna, says: “ Her 
voice is as soft as 4 roll of velvet, and as tender as a pair of slop-shop 
pantaloons.” 

Leirsic.—Fifth Gewandhaus Concert: ‘“ Michael Angelo Overture,” 
Gade; Hymn from Pandora, B. Scholtz (Herr Gura); E flat major 
Concerto, Beethoven (Herr Urspruch); Duet from Der Fliegende 
Hollander, Herr R. Wagner (Mdille. Orgeni and Herr Gura) ; Symphony, 
No. 4, G minor, Raff; Organ Toccata, Bach~Tausig (Herr Urspruch) ; 
and Songs.—Herr Ullmann has been obliged to leave without giving a 
concert as he intended. Speaking of this fact, the Berlin Lcho 
remarks that Herr Ullmann has published his reasons in an advertise- 
ment, which does all honour to his bold and ready wit, In a few words 
he expresses the evils under which the Gewandhans is suffering, evils 
which have reduced the Gewandhaus Concerts to below the level of 
those at any considerable town in the Rhenish provinces. Herr 
Ullmann’s manifesto runs as follows: “The fact of the alterations at 
the Central Hall being still incomplete was not the sole reason of my 
giving no concert in Leipsic, ‘lhough I vould not have cleared my 
expenses at the Gewandhaus, the Directors demanded 200 thalers for 
the room, that is: four times as much as any other concert-giver ever 
paid, or as 1 myself paid at the Patti Concerts; of course I would not 
submit to such extortion. The members of the committee are, without 
a doubt, estimable and honourable men, but they have one terrible 
fault: they cannot bear me. To what circumstance I owe this is 
something I do not know. I suppose it is because our principles are 
totally different. This is unfortunately true. I endeavour to render 
my concerts as interesting as possible, while those of the Gewandhaus 
are generally monotonous and wearisome. Perhaps, too, the gentlemen 
are annoyed because more celebrated artists appear at a single one of 
my concerts than in the course of an entire Gewandhaus season. My 
fair singers, too, might somewhat damage the gentlemen’s young vocal 
stars, who are still singing solfeggios. In one word: I am a man of 
progress; the Gentlemen of the Gewandhaus prefer following the old 
and beaten track. As they are so conservative, it is a wonderful thing 
that they are not betterconservatorsof the reputation formerly enjoyed by 
these once so famous concerts. ‘ We do not haggle,’ was the autocratic 
answer when my representative offered 100 thalers.” Herr Ullmann 
coneludes with a pun, not to be rendered in English without losing the 
point, on the verb, “ Handeln.” As Sir Lucius O’Trigger remarks; 
A very pretty quarrel as it stands, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Dinecror—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


FIFTH CONCERT. 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25, 1872. 
To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


PART I. 


UARTET in A minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello— 

Madame Normax-Nervupa, MM. L. Ries, Zenon, and Piatti 

SONG, “In native worth”—Mr, CasTLe..  .. me ise Be 

SONATA in A flat, Op. 26 (containing the Funeral March), for 

pianoforte alone—Mad ARABELLA GoDpARD .. a a 
PART II. 


SONATA in D major (No, 3 of Halle’s edition), for pianoforte 
and violin—Madame ARABELLA GoppaRp and Madame Norman- 
Nxropa .. oe aa a oe od vs .. Morart, 

SONG, “ The Garland “—Mr, CastLe .. 5 ™ ae .. Mendelssohn, 

QUARTET in F major, Op. 17, No, 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame Normax-Nervupa, MM, L, Rigs, ZeRBINI, ; 
and Piatt és os 38 fs .. Haydn, 


Coxpuctor . . Sm JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Schumann, 
Haydn, 


Beethoven, 








FOUR EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCES 
(Not included in the Subscription) will take place on 
On Saturdays, November 23, December 7 and 14, and January 18. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 
THIS DAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1872. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


QUARTET in A major, Op. 18, No.5, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
Ries, Zerpini, and 


cello—Madame Normanx-Nerupa, MM. L. 
Piatti - © N- uA me 4 - 
SONG, “ L’ombrosa notte vien “—Madame Sixico - 9s of 
SUITE DE PIECES, in E major (containing Variations on the 
“Harmonious Blacksmith”), for pianoforte alone—Madau.c 
ARABaLta Goppanp ar se - - “a > 
ROMANCE in F major, for violin, with pianofurte accompaniment— 
Mavame Norman-Nerupa os 28 - ais oe oe 
SERENADE, “ Quand tu chantes bercee "—Madame Sinico; violon- 
cello obbligato—Signor Piatti .. * * a na oo 
TRIO in D minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Madame 
ARABELLA GopparD Madame Norman-Neropa, and Signor Piatti 
. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Beethoven, 
Hummel. 
Handel, 
Beethoven. 
Gounod, 


Mendelssohn, 
Conductor .. 





CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


EIGHTH CONCi'RT—THIS DAY—NOVEMBER 23rd, 1872, 


OVERTURE, “ King Rexé's Daughter” (First time) .. . 
CAVATINA, * Ernani ‘ovolami” (“rnani)—Madame Lanart 
(Her first appearance: ) 4 ss _ ~~» 
SYMPHONY, No. 2, in C of . we 
ARIA, “ Caro mio ben "—Madame Parey.. oo 
CONCERTO, No. 5, in E flat—Mr. DanwrenTHer 5 
SCENA, “‘Softly sighs” (Freischutz)—Madame LANARI 
SONG, ‘‘ Peacefully slumber "—Madame Parey.. 
OVERTURE, “ Melusina" fe ax 


Conpuctor 


. HH, Smart, 


Verdi. 
.. Schumann, 
.. Giordiani, 
. . Beethoven, 
Weber, 
on .. Randegger. 
Mendelssohn, 


. Mr. MANNS, 


*,* Madame AraneLLa Gopparp will appear again at a date after Christmas ; 
Mdme. Scnumanx on Ist March ; Herr. Joacntm on Feb. 15th, and March 15th ; Signor 
Piatti on January 18th; Mdme. NormMan-Nerupa on the 25th January. 








BIRTH. 
On the 15th inst., at South Audley Street, the wife of Mr, Joun 
Cuesuize, Harpist, of a daughter. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the Musica. WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery, 
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HE most rapid current has its “ back-water,” by help of 
which those who want to go against the tide can more 
or less have their desire. Modern society may be repre- 
sented by a very rapid current indeed. Flowing out of the 
bogs and swamps of the dead Past, it is rushing somewhither 
at a furious rate—whither, none of us know exactly. But 
even this broad, full stream has its “ back-water,” upon which 
may be seen curious creatures, busily doing all they can to 
reach the Past again. A strange company these,—nine- 
teenth-century monks ; Anglican father-confessors ; Ritual- 
istic young men and maidens; and all other whose weak minds, 
appalled at the advance of modern ideas, take refuge in 
superstition ; or who, having no minds to speak of, fall back 
upon sensuousness. But our concern just now is only with 
a section of these odd reactionists—a section represented 
by the “ London Gregorian Choral Association,” which held 
its annual meeting at Sion College, on Monday evening, and 
talked a good deal of arrant nonsense, as is customary at 
‘annual meetings,” by the way. The worthy, though 
much-to-be-pitied folk who make up this Society, are four- 
hundred and seven strong: not a great host, but what 
they lack in number appears to be supplied by earnestness. 
Reactionists are always earnest ; generally so in proportion 
to the absurdity of their design. Judged by this fact, the 
“London Gregorian Choral Association” should be 
earnest to an extreme; for its object is the revival 
in our churches of so-called Gregorian music. One of the 
shining lights of this little band of witnesses for a barbarous 
past, is the Rev. J. W. Bennett—a prominent Tractarian 
clergyman, if we mistake not. Mr. Bennett was the chief 
orator on Monday night, and his speech, as reported in the 
Church Herald, is a “caution,” especially to those who are dis- 
posed to trust the clerical mind. By a magnificent series of 
assumptions, which almost take one’s breath away to read, 
Mr. Bennett proved that Gregorian music came direct from 
heaven itself. We are not jesting. Far fromit. Here, in 
proof thereof, are the orator’s very words :— 

‘* ‘Gregorians,’ as they are popularly termed, have a higher claim 
upon our respect and veneration than any other music can possibly 
aspire to. Their antiquity isimmense, Although called ‘Gregorians,’ 
they reach far beyond, as we all know, the time of Gregory the 
Great; it has been thought by some writers as probablethat they were 
used by our Blessed Lord himself ; and in their use the Christian 
Church has succeeded not only to the devout and inspired aspira- 
tions of writers. of the Jewish Church, but also to the very 
music in which they clothed their words. We may even, and I 
think with reason, believe that some of those tones which have 
come down tous were familiar, not only to our Blessed Lord and 
His Apostles, but also to Ezra and Hezekiah, to Solomon, and to 
David, the sweet Psalmist of Israel himself. * * * * * 
Nay, who shall say that if, as it seems probable to some, 
the holy David, and the other penmen of the Psalter, composed 
any of those tones which have now come down to us—that they, 
inspired as they were by the Holy Ghost, did not catch some- 
thing of the character and the sweetness of those celestial songs 
wherewith Angel and Archangel adore the ever Blessed ‘Three 
in One.” 

Of course this settles the question for all who believe in 
the Rev. J. W. Bennett; others will see in it the credulity 
and utter illogicalness underlying the fantastic religious 
trickery which, just now, perhaps, mixes tears with the 
‘ Gregorians ” of the angels. Assuming that the devoted four 
hundred and seven believe, with the Rev, J. W. Bennett, that 
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their beloved “tones” came from above, or, at all events, 
were used by “holy David,” we do not so much wonder at 
their earnestness as at the fact that they think it necessary 
to vindicate “ Gregorianism ” on artistic and other grounds. 
To this, however, do the scribes of the four hundred and 
seven condescend. Here, for example, is part of an article 
which lately edified the readers of The Sacristy :— 

‘ Painting, in ecclesiastical use, becomes conventional in 
colour, form, and treatment. The realistic has no place in 
Church ornamentation, The Evangelistic symbols: for instance, 
the ox of St. Luke,—can anything be more unlike the living 
animal? Why should he not resemble a real ox? Because, 
in spite of its greater truthfulness, the departure from the 
conventional type would jar, would offend, even though 
the painting were by Paul Potter himself. So with glasswork, the 
subjects in painted windows are of a medizval cast in figure, atti- 
tude, vesture. The introduction of a modern costume would look 
shots, poate incongruous, It would not harmonise with the 
surroundings, It would depart too widely from the conventional, 
and break the charm and unity of the whole. Precisely so with 
music itself. There, again, we have a conventional style, con- 
secrated to the sole use of the Church, harmonizing with her sur- 
roundings, associated with her worship, and, like her painting, 
her architecture, her needlework, unknown and unused else- 
where, but with us so long neglected and so long disused, that 
its revival is resented by the ignorant, the bigoted, and the 
interested, as an innovation, by the musician, to whom it 
has become a dead letter, as opposed to the progress of the art.” 
Chacun a4 son gout ; and if anybody loves the nondescript 
animal known as Luke’s ox, or admires angular medizval 
saints, there is no law to prevent him from doing so. We 
may, however, respectfully ask the Gregorian scribes to 
draw their parallels with an approach to mathematical cor- 
rectness. Luke's ox, if made to resemble an ox, would 
offend ;—a medieval saint in modern dress would offend ;— 
therefore, the “ Tones,” clothed in modern harmonies, and 
served up with modern appliances, would also offend ? 
Not a bit of it; for we read that, at Monday’s meeting :— 


‘Mr. Somers Clark proposed ‘that instrumental music should be 

introduced, otherwise than the organ accompaniment, and that a 
brass or string band should be formed for the purpose, by mem- 
bers of the Association.’ This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Micklethwaite, who said,‘that it was oue of the chief duties of the 
Society to put forth Gregorian music in its best form, and that a 
band must necessarily tend greatly to that object.’ The motion 
was carried unanimously.” 
Can the force of illogicalness approach more nearly the 
extreme limits of absurdity? We cannot argue with people 
who reason thus. They must first be consistent; and it is 
not consistency to snatch the advantages of the Present, dress 
up with them the ugly idols of the Past, and then cry, 
“ These be thy Gods, O Israel.” 


—o—_ 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


As was fully expected on this side of the water, Mdme. Lucca’s 
performance in La Favorita pleased the New Yorkers immensely. 
The critic of the Fifth Avenue Journal expresses what is a unani- 
mous opinion in the following terms :— 


“The ‘sensation of last week was Mdme. Lucca’s first appearance as 
Leonora, in Donizetti’s La Favorita, a part exactly suited to her voice, and 
in which she surpassed all her previous triumphs. From first to last Mdme. 
Lucca swayed the audience with her marvellous dramatic genius; displaying 
likewise, at each new effort, vocal powers hitherto unimagined. In the thrilling 
aria in the third act, ‘Ah, Mio Fernando,’ she created a most profound 
impression, not less for her pure vocalization than for her wonderfully sympa- 
thetic and artistic acting. In the duo with Fernando, in the last act, the 
enthusiasm of the audience was not to be repressed, and Mdme. Lucca 
was called before the curtain four times at the close of the performance,”— 
Ex uno disce omnes. 





Tue following paragraph has recently been going what is called 
‘‘ the round of the ou” 5 4 ames 

“The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society has resumed its practices for the 
season under the direction of Mr. Arthur Sullivan ; 160 members attended the 
first rehearsal.” 

For “choral ” read “orchestral” and the truth is got at. By 
the way, even the truth is stale. 


Tue Liverpool press is setting a good example by goading the 
sluggish musical community of that town into action as 
the National Music Meetings. So large and wealthy a place 
will suffer in general estimation if it be not represented at 
Sydenham, and, for its own sake, we hope that Liverpool will 
follow the good advice now tendered. In a recent “leader” on 
this subject, the Daily Post said :— 

“Let a well taught choir of 200 picked voices be got together, selected 
from, but not appertaining exclusively to, any of our local societies, and let 
them be taught the necessary pieces to be sung, so that they may represent 
Liverpool. ‘The necessary number of choristers and the proper man as choir- 
master and conductor can easily be obtained. The funds to cover expenses, 
including railway fares, maintenance in London for three days, entrance fees, 
&e., would not exceed £400, and would be readily collected. If, as we 
believe, Liverpool could send a chorus to win the £109: prize, we should have 
good cause to be proud; but whether prize winners or not we should have 
done good service to art. We should have taken our proper position in the 
musical world and have formed a splendid nucleus for the forces necessary to 
the success of a grand series of triennial festivals, the first of which could be 
arranged for the autumn, to the material benefit of our local charities. We 
are in a position to state that his Worship the Mayor is not only favourable to 
the proposal, but has for some time desired to see it carried out, and he will 
bring his well-known musical taste and official influence to bear in securing 
for it a successful issue. The idea ought to be carried out; and if it is not, 
the greater will be the disgrace to the town, a» with no such incentives to 
exertion, and with only half the number of inhabitants and material wealth we 
possess, our forefathers were equal to the occasion, and made the Liverpool 
festivals synonymous with success.” 

Surely the Liverpudlians will not let it go forth that commercial 
success has brought with it indifference to anything nobler and 
better than money-getting ! 


Motte. Louise Liesuart being now in America, her English 
friends and admirers at home may be pleased to hear what our 
Transatlantic cousins say of her. Hear the New York Times :— 

“ Miss Louise Liebhart is a soprano of undoubted excellence. - Her trills are 
the truest ever heard on our concert stage, her phrasing is broad and intelli- 
gent, her voice of even power, and her general vocalization, if not of the most 
rapid character, good, and never taxed beyond its power. Her school is 
fortunately not of the German kind, as was evinced by the neatness with 
which she attacked her tones. She is a very pleasing singer, and one that we 
shall ever be glad to hear.” 

Hear the New York Independent :— 

‘* Miss Liebhart, the principal vocalist, had been singing for some time in 
London, where she has won a good reputation as a ballad singer. In physique 
she is of pure German type, with splendid figure for the concert-room or 
stage: fair skin, blue eyes, and golden hair. Her high soprano voice is in 
quality exceedingly good, being of fine compass, full, free, and florid, with 
great strength.” ; 

And hear the formidable, impeccable, and sometimes implac- 
able Watson :— 

“Mdme. Liebhart is a practised and excellent artist, thoroughly well 
educated and schooled, as she proves in all she sings. Her voice, which is a 
pure soprano, of good compass, but not of great power, is completely under 
her control, and she uses it with care and judgment. Her execution is clear 
and rapid, her shake is good, and she has much esprit.” 

After this what more need be said. ‘The opinions of “ Nym 
Crinkle” and “Cooneyvitch” (Arcades ambo), have not 


“* transpired.” 





Mines for (Hot Weather) Music. 


“ Oh, for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers ! 
Oh, for an iceberg or two to control ! 
Oh, for a vale which at midday the dew cumbers! 


” 


Oh; for a pleasure trip up to the pole! 
To Arthur Sullivan, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Tue Sr. Jony’s Woop Socrery or Musicians gave their first soirée 
for the season. on Wednesday, at Lyndenhurst House, St. John’s Wood. 
Several concerted pieces, both vocal and instrumental, were given in 
admirable style under the direction of Mr. Lansdowne Cottell. Mr. 
Francesco Berger’s trio, ‘‘ Excelsior,’ and Mr. G. Macfarren’s 
“Troubadour,” were sung by the Misses Edgar, Vennimore, and Mr. 
Charles Bell; the latter also sang a new song, “ Dearer to my soul, 
thou art,” and Miss Eva Edgar, Ascher’s romance, “ Clara” (encored). 
Miss Nina Chinnery, in a ballad, “I would I were a little bird,” gained 
uvanimous applause. Mr. Howard Paul gave his popular song, “ I am 
so volatile,” dressed in the costume of a French Zouave, and Mr, 
Arthur Matthieson, a recitation, written by himself, entitled “ Old 
Ben.” The Mesdaimnes Flora Woolmer, Simco, Gladman, De la Haye, 
Meadows, Fellows, Vaughan, Bernard, Beech, Vennimore, Elcho, 
Okey, Stanley, Cramer, Mansfield, Grace Wade, Bareekoff, with Messrs. 
Erlickham, Barron, H. Leopold, Miles Bennett, &c., &c. played and 
sang several pieces by the best masters, all of which were received with 
satisfaction by the audience. 


——— ) 


PROVINCIAL. 

Brackueata.—Mr, and Mrs. Richard Blazrove gave an agreeable 
concert in the Alexandra Rooms, on Saturday morning, the 16th Nov., 
assisted by the young and favourite vocalists, Misses Edith and Gertrude 
Holman Andrews, and their accomplished mother, Mrs. Holman 
Andrews. The programme was well selected. Among the best things 
in it were Beethoven’s “ Moonlight” Sonata, capitally played by Mrs. 
R. Blagrove; an arrangement by Messrs. Sydney Smith and Blagrove, for 
piano and concertina, of the overture to Zampa, brilliantly executed by the 
concert-givers; Sir Julius Benedict’s duet, “The ties of friendship,” 
sung by the Misses Andrews; the old Scotch air, “ Robin Adair ;” 
and a charming Romance by Balfe, “ Che vuoi da me,” by Miss Gertrude 
Andrews ; and some of Mendelssohn's “ Lieder ohne worte,” played b 
Mrs. R. Blagrove. Several “ numbers” were obliged to be repeated, 
and the concert gave general satisfaction. 


Newsvury.—A correspondent writes :— 

“A concert was given by the Newbury Literary Institution, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 19th, the artists being Madame Wells, Mr, O. Christian, 
Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Stephen Kemp, R.A.M. Mdme. 
Wells was encored in Savourneen Deelish, and Mr. Nicholson was 
obliged to repeat his flute Fantasia. A duet by Smart, ‘When the 
wind blows in from the sea,’ was well rendered by Madame Wells and 
Mr. Christian. Mr. Christian gave the ‘ Vagabond’ with effect, and 
Mr. Lazarus was loudly applauded in his clarionet solo on favourite airs. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience. Mr, 8S. Kemp was 
conductor.” 


—o—- 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


In a recent notice of the Crystal Palace Concerts, the Daily 
Telegraph thus did justice to the zeal of the managers for native art ;— 


“ At nearly every concert, one new English work js brought forward with a 
completeness which cannot be too highly praised. Since our last notice, for 
example, Mr. Manns has presented a concerto for organ and orchestra, by Mr. 
E. Prout; and a ‘Festal’ overture by Mr. T. Wingham; in addition to 
which we have had a selection from Mr. A. Sullivan’s music to the Zempest : 
together with the whole of Sir Sterndale Bennett's Jay Queen. Palmam qui 
meruit ferat; and the directors of these concerts certainly deserve the 
honourable distinction which belongs to those who promote the cause of art as 
well as seek to further their own interest. The good done is of a sort not 
easily measured, and is certainly not limited to the direct result of the per- 
formances. In estimating it, regard should be had to the encouragement of 
native composers, who find open to them ‘a door of utterance,’ the more 
precious because, generally speaking, all such doors are shut against them. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that the Crystal Palace managers will continue going 
on as now, and so perfect a reputation, the foundations of which are well laid.’ 


A PENsIvE young man in Wisconsin, while singing “Come, love, 
come,” beneath his Dulcinea’s window, the other night, had love, 
music, wind, and everything else knocked out of him by a something 
in a long white garment that fell out of a chamber window. It proved 
to be nobody but his girl, who, in her anxiety to know who it was 
serenading her, leaned too far over the window sill. He says, when he 
sings * Come, love, come,” again, he will keep away from under the 
window, as his system cannot stand many such shocks, 

CopeNHAGEN.—The foundation-stone of the new Theatre Royal was 
laid by the King, with greatceremony, The whole Court was present, 
The proceedings were opened with a cantata, composed expressly for 
the occasion by M. Paulli, conductor at the present Theatre Royal, and 
sung by all the members of the company, 





REVIEWS. 
Hutcuines & Romer. 

Ave Verum, Bass Solo and Chorus. By J. BoLincproxr. Coorrr, of 
Liverpool. 

Mr. J. B. Coorer, of Liverpool, has such a rare combination of special 

talents—musical, critical, literary, artistic, and business-like—that we 

have been always surprised that he should be content to vegetate in 
the cold and snobbish atmosphere of Liverpool. ‘here may be 
financial and commercial reasons why he does so; but all the reasons 
which are founded upon esthetics, point to London as his natural 
home. We have often admired the spirit and character of the 
lighter musical productions with which he occupies and lightens his 
intervals of leisure from an engrossing business; but we have never 
before met him in the ecclesiastical pathos of musical art. ‘The Ave 

Verum, however, which he has just published, and arranged as a 

bass solo and chorus, is a composition of solid excellence. He has 

successfully imbibed the spirit, without copying the exact style of some 
of those old masters in ecclesiastical music, whose works will last as 
long as the hills, It is within easy compass for a barytone voice; the 
crescendos are full and dignified, and the chorus isa natural musical 
climax, without, as in many cases of modern compositions of the 
kind, being pitch-forked into the piece merely to give occupation to 
the choir. 

Boosry & Co. 

The Royal Edition of Operas. Semiramide. Dinorah. The Grand 
Duchess. Edited by AkTuUR SuttivaN and Jostan Prrrman. 

Tne energetic publishers of this series go on adding to their now 

extensive library of operas with unflagging zeal and with undiminished 

ruccess, We have so often dwelt upon the many excellent features of 
the, Royal Edition, and the books themselves have had such extensive 
patronage that everything necesssary is done when we say that the 
works above-named correspond in all particulars to the earlier volumes, 

Semiramide, which is given in scrupulously complete form as regards 

the music, contains a good English adaptation of the Italian text from 

the experienced pen of Mr. C. L. Kenney; while the Italian version of 

Dinorah is accompanied by the late Mr. Chorley’s paraphrase, Offen- 

bach’s opéra bouffe appears as an “extra volame ;” and the libretto is 

given both in French and English, the translation being discreetly done 
by Mr. Kenney. We must again congratulate the editors upon the 
way in which their duty is discharged. It must needs be, also, that 
we again congratulate the public upon the enterprise of Mesers, Boosey 

& Co., an enterprise which opens the whole domain of dramatic music 

at a price well-nigh absurdly cheap. 

Novet.o, Ewer, & Co. 

Noveilo's Octavo Edition of Operas. La Figlia del Reggimento. 
by Berrno.p Tours. 
FARREN. 

Tue version of Donizetti’s opera here given is that usually performed 

at the Italian Opera in this vountry. As, however, La Figlha was 

written for the Opéra Comique, toa French libretto, the publishers 
seem to have found necessary or advisable, a departure from their 
original plan, which was to give each opera in its origioal form. We 
do not blame them for this, because the policy is an obvions one in the 
case of a work which, like the one before us, is known in England only 
as an |'«lian opera. ‘I'he volume is issued with the same care and com- 
pletenes- that have marked its predecessors. Both music and words 
are beautifully printed, and the indications of the scoring given by Mr. 

Tours add much to the pleasure of those who read the opera with the 

x-rious purpose of obtaining a true idea of its character, 


The Organists’ Quarterly Journal of Original Compositions. Edited by 

W, Spark, Mus. Doc. ' 
Tur sixteenth part of this serial keeps up the character of the work as 
a means of placing in the hands of organists a store of music written 
expressly for their instrument. It begins with an Adagio in D major 
by Arthur Johnson, following which come a Triumphal March in E 
flat by M. Guilmant; a Pastorale ingthe same key by Herr Philip 
Tietz; an Andante con moto by Mr. C, Hargitt; a Postlude in A major 
by Mr. H. J. Stark ; and the first movement of a Sonata in F major 
by Herr Silas. We cannot here discuss the individual merits of each 
piece—a task more properly devolving upon those class publications 
which have organists for their readers—but all interested in the matter 
may take our word for the fact that Dr. Spark has presented his con- 
stituents with a capital five shillings’ worth of new music. 

J.B. Cramer & Co. 

The Magic Harp. Caprice for the Pianoforte. By J. Tuxopore TREKELL. 
‘Tue title of this piece sufficiently indicates its character and pre 
young lady pianists for some very pretty arpegyio elects, certain, to 
please the drawing-room, and not requiring very much skill to develop. 
Key, F major, with an episode in B flat, 


Edited 
Translated into English by Mrs. Natanta Mac- 
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Oh ! ma Charmante. Romance. Paroles de Vicror Huco. Musique-de 
Arruur S. SULLIVAN. 

Aurnovan written more in the style of M. Gounod than in that of Mr. 
Sullivan, this romance is worthy of the composer’s reputation, and will 
surely become a favourite with amateur tenors. We do not altogether 
admire the consecutive perfect fifths between the melody and its base, 
at the end of the first phrase, although Mr. Sullivan evidently wrote 
them with “ malice aforethought.” ‘This, however is a feature of the 
smallest possible consequence, and cannot in any way affect a really 
charming song. Key, D flat major; highest note, F. 


Le Jour de Féte. Chanson. Paroles de Hexrt Murcer. Musique de 
Louisa Gray. 

A ulcur and pretty theme, six-eight measure, will recommend this 

song. The accompaniment is very simple. Key, C major. 


The Galatea Valse. Composed by H.R.H. the Duke of Epixsurcu: 
Havine before noticed this royal effusion, we need do no more now 
than call attention to Messrs. Cramer and Co.’s elegant edition. Of 
course, every one will buy it, if only to see what a prince’s notion of a 
waltz tune is, Hn passant, Prince Alfred’s notion of a waltz tune does 
him credit. 


Pm a Forester Free. Song. Words by Madame Fors. Composed by 
Epwarp RryLorr. 

Tue character of this song may easily be guessed with more or less 
truth. It has a bold and vigorous theme in C minor, six-eight measure ; 
the accompaniment sometimes being in unison with the voice. We 
cannot say that Mr. Reyloff’s music is particularly new, but it is well 
adapted to the words, and will suit gentleman amateurs with bass 
voices, and a fondness for proclaiming their natural love of a rover’s life 
oo land or sea. 


The Fairy Answer. Song. Written by J. Beeruoume LAwreen. Com- 
posed by Opoanpo Barrr. 

Tue words of this song—which tell how a young maiden asked the 

fairies for information about the sincerity of her lover—are not the best 

poetry, but the music is lively and piquant, Given with appropriate 

expression, upon which nearly thing depends, it would not fail to please. 

Key, F major, soprano compass. 


He that Loves a Rosy Cheek. Words by Tuomas Canxw (1600). Music 
by Lioner S. Benson. 

Heng is an admirable song. Good music, full of fancy and freshness, 

though with a flavour of the antique about it, aptly expressive of the 

words; melodious and interesting both for voice and accompaniment. 

What more can be desired? Well done Mr. Lionel S. Benson ; write 

again. Key, D major; highest note, E. 


The Sailor’s Grave. Song. Words by H. F. Lyte. Music by Arruur 
S. Sunitvan, 

Mr. Lyre’s impressive verses are here set to congenial music, albeit 

simple. Mr, Sullivan has written in a style which reflects the spirit of 

the words; and not less has he written with musicianly skill. The 

brief excursion from the dominant key (C), into A flat major, and back 

again is a fine device, and gives added interest to the song. 


Witter & Co. 
The Song of the Brook. Morceau for the Pianoforte. By W. F. Tayior, 


A metopy Moderato, in D major, with the usual arpeggio adornments, | 


Romantic Moments. Impromptu for Pianoforte. By W. F. Taynor. 
AN easy piece sufficiently lively and melodious to win the favour of 
youthful pianists. Key, B flat. 


W. Mortey. 


Dear Thoughts of other days. Song. Poetry by the author of ‘The After 
Glow.” Music by Ciro Pinsutt. 
Tue simple music of this song gives appropriate and touching expres- 
sion to verses which are far above the average. Here is the first by 
way of example :— 
“ Dear thoughts of other days 
The flowers of life to me, 
' Come floating down 
The stream of memory. 
I seize them ere they sink 
And long, long garlands twin’d 
Of dark and fair 
Around my heart I bind.” 
Signor Pinsuti has happily caught the gentle and sad spirit of the 
poetry ; and given us a song which will be welcomed as the fit expres- 
sion of many a heart. ‘The composer’s name is a guarantee of good 
workmanship in his music. Key, C major, highest note, F. 





Penelope at her Task. Song. Words by W. H. Betuamy. Music by C. F. 
DESANGES. 

Tuene is a capital contrast in this song between the deseriptive part in 

D minor, and the melodious strain, in the tonic major, which Penelope 

sings as she sits expecting the loved one’s return. The accompani- 

ment is easy and agreeable; while the voice part nowhere ascends 

above F sharp. The song will be liked wherever it finds its way. 


When Night is Darkest, Dawn is Nearest. Song. Sung by Madame 
Pater. Music by Epwarp Lanp. 


Mr. Layp writes like a musician, and in this case he has so written 
with more than common success, A true poetic feeling is shown by 
the composer. He has evidently sympathised deeply with the subject ; 
and as is usually the case under such circumstances, has drawn with 
aptness and effect upon the resources of his art. Thesong is modelled 
pretty closely upon the classic form of the German Lied, as exem- 
plified by Schubert, but this, we take it, will be more a recom- 
mendation than a drawback, Key, B flat; highest note, F. 


J. WILttaMs. 


Twenty-five Easy Violin Duets ; selected from the works of Clementi, Dussek, 
&c. By H. Sypvey Davis. 
Tuts collection will be found of use to violinists in an elementary stage 
of proficiency. The selections are good in themselves, and are arranged 
easily and well. 
—o—— 


AN ANECDOTE OF THACKERAY. 


Thackeray, while lecturing in America, determined to deliver his 
“ English Wits and Humorists” in a certain Southern city ; but as no 
one was enterprising enough to engage him, the author of Vanity Fair 
was forced to be his own advance agent: and manager. He related 
his experience to a friend next day as follows :— 

“The night was a wretched one; the audience was thin, not above 
fifty or sixty persons, and a more quiet and absolutely sober set I never 
attempted to entertain, I did my best; but so profound was their 
respect—their awe, I may say—of me that not a murmur of applause, 
not a ghost of a smile, escaped them. Solemnly, sincerely, piously, 
they stared at me. I do believe they thought I was preaching a 
funeral sermon, and | felt disappointed that the doorkeeper did not 
stop meas I went out to put crape on my arm and a weeper on my 
hat, It was truly a solemn and refreshing season, 

“The next morning, after paying my bills, 1 found I had cleared 
enough to pay my return fare, and five dollara over. Congratulating 
myself, I strode jubilantly down to the station, and was stepping on 
the train, when I felt myself touched on the back. Turning round, I 
beheld a small man with the aspect of a tarnkey, who, in no com- 
plimentary terms, made inquiry, ‘Ain’t you a man by the name of 
Thackeray ? 

‘ That is my name, sir.’ 

‘ Well, didn’t you show here last night ?” 

‘Why, yes, I think it was a “ show,”’ 

‘Well, thar’s a law in this town that any man as gives a show has 
got to pay five dollars licence for a givin’ of the show, and you didn’t 
pay no license; and ’m the sargent uv this town, and here’s the bill, 
and you got to pay it before you can git in them keers.’ 

‘This was too good. I handed the fierce little sergeant the five 
dollars, paid my railroad fare out of my own pocket, and so,” concluded 
Thackeray, with a jolly laugh, “I played the mountebank for six- 
pence, and, upon my honour, I enjoyed it.” 


Vienna.—Herr Hans von Biilow recently announced a series of four 
pianoforte performances, At the first performance, he played the 
Chromatic Fantasia, and a Suite, by Bach; a Sonata, by Mozart; two 
Ballads, the E flat minor Scherzo, and Handel Variations, by Brahma; 
a Suite, by J. Raff; and, finally, Franz Liszt’s Paraphrase of Schubert's 
Walzes (‘‘ Soirées de Vienne ”).—The Mendelssohn Festival given by 
the Vienna Male Choral Association, in memory of the great com- 
poser, who died exactly twenty-five years ago, Nov. 4th, 1847, went 
off in a most satisfactory manner. First came the overture: ‘‘ Meeres- 
stille und gliickliche Fahrt.” This was followed by some of Mendels- 
sohn’s most popular choruses; several songs, with Madame Dustmann 
as the vocalist ; and the complete music to Antigone.—A monster con- 
cert of the Union of Vienna Musicians was announced for the 24th inst. 
Madame Clara Schumann, Herren Hellmesberger, Griin, and Dr. 
Krauss, had promised their co-operation. The programme was to 
include the overture to Zymont, Beethoven; Pianoforte Concerto in 
G minor; Scene from Fritjof, Bruch; Rakoczy March, Hector Berlioz ; 
first movement from the Concerto for Violin and Viola, Mozart; and 
“ Kaisermarsch,” R. Wagner. 
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WAIFS. 

The Black Crook is in rehearsal at the Alhambra. 

Who killed the most poultry ? Hamlet's uncle, for he did ‘‘ murder 
most foul.” 

Mallinger, Lucca’s rival, wants to come to America; but no one 
promises the stamps. 

Mr. E. L. Blanchard selects the Children in the Wood for his panto- 
mime at Drury Lane. 

On Monday, Genevive de Brabant was played for the 825th time by 
the Philharmonic company. 

Sir Robert Stewart will give a performance to-morrow, on the organ 
of St. Peter’s Church, Jardine’s Buildings, Manchester. 

On Monday evening, at the Town Hall, Woolwich, Miss Lina Glover 
charmed the audience by her singing of “The Spanish legend of 
Alhamo,” from Professor Glover’s new cantata, Zara. 

Sir Robert P. Stewart's new Cantata, Zhe Eve of St. John, waa 
performed at Cambridge, on Wednesday, under the direction of the 
composer. 

Mr. E. T. Smith has engaged the burlesque-actress, vocalist, and 
danseuse, Miss Amalia, to appear at his new theatre, the Elephant 
and Castle, in a part written tor her by Charles Merion. 

If, on Jooking back, your whole life should seem rugged as a palm- 
tree stem, still never mind, so long as it it has been growing, and has 
its grand, green shade of leaves and weight of honeyed fruit at top.— 
Ruskin. 

One of the young men belonging to a choir in Danbury, had his 
hair cut by a generous barber on Saturday. Sunday he sang for a 
solo “ Cover my defenceless head,” and blushed like a lobster while 
doing it. 

The Promenade Concerts, recently inaugurated at the Surrey 
Gardens, were brought to a sudden termination on Thursday, 
when—in consequence of an order made on the previous day by the 
Court of Bankruptcy—the gardens were closed and the staff dismissed. 

If we had a keen vision and feeling of all ordinary human life, it 
would be like hearing the grass grow and the squirrel’s heart beat, and 
we should die of that roar which lies on the other side of silence. As 
it is, the quickest of us walk about well wadded with stupidity.— 
George Elliot. 

A foreign contemporary remarks that ‘‘it isa fact that a newspaper 
can hardly record the absurdities of an amateur theatrical performance 
without being threatened with vengeance in some shape cr other, so 
impatient do people become of plain speaking, and, indeed, of all 
criticism which is not laudatory.” 

Music on an American boat is commendable, but the fiddlers should 
be judicious in their selections. For instance, an excited gentleman, 
after manifesting uneasiness in various ways, suddenly threw a camp- 
stool at the heads of the musicians, with the remark :—* My girl 
played that for ine ten years ago, and she’s dead now, you beggars!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault are now inthe last week but one of their 
engagement at Booth’s, ‘Their season has been prosperous, almost 
beyond precedent, the houses have invariably been among the largest 
and most enthusiastic ever gathered within the walls of this theatre. 
Next Monday week will mark the first appearance of Miss Neilson, the 
English actress.—New York Arcadian. 

Signor Vizzani is not as popular in New York as the frisky Capoul 
war, A gifted critic inthe New York Times makes “odorous” cow- 
parisons, and alleges that “Signor Vizzani can boast neither the semiti 
ardour nor the simian gambols of his Gallic rival.” This is decidedly 
rough on the Signor. How the deuce is the tevor to get along if « he 
is short in the matter of semitic ardour,” and lacks the capacity to 
gambol like a simian ?—Church’s Visitor. 

Mr, Augustus Mayhew, the well-known and popnlar anthor—a 
member of the far-famed “ band of brothers,” the Brothers Mayhew— 
is about to commence a series of readings from his own works, The 
first reading is announced to take place at the Castle Hotel, Richmond, 
on Thursday, the 28th inst. The programme of subjects selected is 
a most interesting one. At present, we wish Mr. Augustus Mayhew 
all success; we feel sure that, in our next, we shall be able to con- 
gratulate him cardially on having achieved it. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins has written to an American lecture agency as 
follows :—* All that rest and freedom from literary responsibility can do 
to fit me physically for a visit to America, under your auspices, they shall 
do. My pen may remain altogether idle—for my pen represents in 
my case the habit of a life; but 1 am positively resolved not to saddle 
myself witha very heavy load for a year to come at least,and am 
seriously bent on doing all that 1 can to train myself successfully 
me J take the responsibility of meeting my American friends in 
public, 





On the introduction of Tractarianism into Scotland the full choir 
service had been established in an Episcopal church, where a noble 
family had adopted those views, and carried them out regardless of 
expense. ‘I'he lady who had ‘been instrumental in getting up these 
musical services was very anxious that a favourite female servant of 
the family, a Presbyterian of the old school, should have an opportunity 
of hearing them. Accordingly, she very kindly took her down to the 
church in a carriage, and on returning, asked her what she thought of 
the music, etc. “Oh, it’s varra bonnie, varra bonnie; but oh! my lady, 
it’s an awfu’ way o’ spending the Sawbeth !” 

The power of silence is realized in the fearful pause that follows ‘the 
thunder-peal ; in the moment of breathless suspense that succeeds the 
crash of an immense orchestra. Then a single note from flute or violin 
will often draw tears from the soul’s dep The deep, dark forest 
tells of its power, when the silence is rendered more emphatic by the 
solitary note of the oriole. Even Byron’s harp had to confess thie, 
when he sang of the ‘‘ pleasure in the pathless woods,” of ‘‘ a rapture 
on the lonely shore.” And another, whose spirit had caught a higher 
tone from a higher source, when pitied for his tion from general 
society, said, 1 am never less alone than when alone.” 

The exquisite drama, Pygmalion and Galatea, which is as far above 
the head of the average theatre-goer as Mr. Beecher is in advance of 
his congregation, will be withdrawn next Saturday night in order to 
make room for Mr. Sothern and Our American Cousin. Painful as it 
is to say a final farewell to Mr. Gilbert’s masterpiece, we part from it 
not without a hope that it will be appreciated in other cities, and that 
it will do a great work in elevating not only the stage but the public. 
It has been beautifully produced at Wallack’s, with respect to scenery 
and accessories, and the acting of Miss Rogers, whose personation of 
Galatea comes within the category of intelligent, conscientious, and 
carefully elaborated artistic work.— New York Arcadian, 

The success of the Standard opera company, under the direction of 
Mr. Aynsley Cooke, is undoubted. On Saturday, when La Sonnambula 
was performed, the theatre was crowded in every part. Miss Blanche 
Cole (Amina) had to repeat the last scene three times. On Monday, 
Sir Jules Benedict’s Lily of Killarney ‘‘ drew” a large house. Miss Kanny 
Heywood, a pretty Colleen, although at first nervous, sang with taste 
and feeling, gaining an encore for one of her songe. Mr. Perren was 
Hardrese, and Mr. Aynsley Cooke was Danny Man. The former gave 
“ Kily Mavourneen ’ so well that an encore was demanded, The latter 
gained warm encomiums for ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn.” The duet in the 
first act, by these gentlemen, had to be repeated. Mr. Cotte was 
Miles, Miss Annie Goodall was Mre. Cregan, and Miss Thirlwall was 
on Annie Chute. Mr. Sidney Nay lor conducted. ‘The piece was well put 
the stage. Maritana and Fra Diavolo were the other operas of the week. 

The Glasgow Ierald of Nov. 18 says :— 

‘*A good and appreciative sudience attended the concert in the City Hall, on 
Saturday night. Madame Haigh-Dyer, an old favourite at these concerts, 
sang the pieces allotted to her in the programme with all her wonted ability 
and artistic finish, although time and hard work seem to be affecting the 
mellowness of her voice. Miss Eliza Heywood, a new contralto, promises to be 
an acquisition to the concert-platform. Mr. Reed Larwill, also new to Glasgow, 
possesses a good tenor voice, which he uses skilfully and well. His singing of 
‘Sound an Alarm,’ with organ: accompaniment, was encored. Mr. Orlando 
Christian (bass) sings with considerable taste. The reader was Mrs. Newbery. 
We observe that the same company appear next Saturday, with Walter 
Baynham as reader.” 

Mdme, Indersdorff has appeared at the Harvard Symphony Concerts 
in Koston, aud one of the critics spoke of her performance of Haydn’s 
catata, Areana a Nazos, in the following eulogistic terms :— 

‘“Mdme. Rudersdorff interpreted this exacting and expressive work in a style 
Whose nobility and breadth it is almost impossible to describe. It was one 
of the most superb pieces of musical declamation to which ‘we have ever 
listened. ‘There is 10 living singer we can call to mind who can give so grand 
a colouring to this work as it received at Madame Rudersdorff's hands. In its 
dramatic force, intensity of expression, clearness of conception, unity of design, 
and the extraordinary vigour and intellectual refinement that distinguished the 
whole performance, it was an effort never to be forgotten by those that were 
privileged to hear it. The earnestness and enthusiasm which Mdme. Ruders- 
dorff bronght to bear upon her work, her evident love and admiration for the 
composition, her conscientious care and artistic fervour, were as remarkable as 
they were above all praise. In her rendition of this fine work, Mdme. Buders- 
dorff proved she was one of that race of great lyric artists, whose wonderful 
dramatic powers have become a tradition, and of whom there is now no repre- 
sentative save herself. The voice is certainly worn, but the power, expression, 
fire, and intelligence of the artist are almost in their pristine vigour, and 
enabled her to give one of the most brilliant, satisfying, and intellectual vocal 
performances to which we have listened for years. It affords us great pleasure 
to be able to speak thus favourably of Mdme. Rudersdorff’s effort of yesterday 
ufternoon, as we had not previously gieard her in that class of music in which 
she so excels, and had consequently misjudged the extent of her powers.” 
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Bhaber Silber across French Bramatists. 


The Commission appointed to settle some matters of detail unprovided for 
by the new commercial treaty, is also to inquire, on the part of England, into 
the reasons why a certain Convention of the year 1867, in respect to fisheries, 
has remained inoperative; while, on the part of France, it will have to 
investigate “ the causes which have hitherto prevented the Literary Convention, 
concluded between the ‘two countries on the 3rd of November, 1851, from 

- producing the results expected from it in regard to performances and represen- 
tations of dramatic and lyrical works on the English stage.” It is fortunate, 
perhaps, for the dramatists of France that the fishermen of England have 
somehow been defrauded; and it is interesting to observe that, while the 
injustice complained of by the searchers after fish is as yet only four or five 
years old, the wrongs endured by the inventors of personages and plots are of 
more than twenty years’ standing. Leaving the British fishermen to take 
care of themselves, let us see what the position of the French dramatist is at 
this moment in relation to the English stage. 

In the first place, it can scarcely be laid down as a general proposition that 
the Literary Convention of 1851 has failed to ‘* produce the results expected 
from it ;” for English managers expected it to produce no results whatever, 
and its results have been next to none. Of the hundreds of French pieces 
translated, or adapted, since the Convention of 1851 was signed, only three 
had, up to the year 1870, been produced in England with the author's consent. 
and in virtue of a formal cession of rights. In two out of the three cases, the 
validity of the cession was disputed, and in each of these instances, the 
assignee of the rights apparently belonging to the French author was defeated in 
a court of law. Mr. Charles Reade was the plaintiff in one action, and Mr. 
Wood, the well-known music publisher, was the plaintiff in the other. Of the 
defendants it is not necessary to speak, for such wrong as they had committed 
had been committed before with impunity by every manager and almost every 
dramatist in England, There is only one long-established manager in London 
who can truly say (as Mr. Hollingshead once said of himself in an address to 
the public) that he has never brought out a translation or adaptation without 
acknowledging it to be one; and there is absolutely not one from whom a 
French author has ever received payment in any shape. This is not surprising; 
for managers are men of business: men of business are accustomed to go to 
the cheapest market, and the cheapest market of all is that in which it is not 
necessary to buy but only to select and appropriate. Publishers on both sides 
of the Channel acted on this principle up to the year 1851. No French 
publisher offered an honorarium to an English novelist on bringing out a 
translation of his novels; and but for the International Literary Convention 
of 1851, Dickens and Thackeray would have fared no better in this respect 
than Scott, in whose day the notion of such a thing as a salable right of 
translation had not even been conceived. 

But how, it will be asked, has it happened—and this is the very point the 
Commission will have to consider—that the Convention has secured all the 
results expected and desired in regard to books, while it has failed disastrously 
in regard to plays? We say “ disastrously” because the only two English- 
men who, fancying they had acquired certain rights under the Convention, 
defended them in a court of law, were nonsuited, and condemned to the pay- 
ment of heavy costs. Thus the Convention has not been entirely inoperative 
even in respect to dramatic works. It has caused very little money to be 
received in France, but it has caused a good deal to be expended in England. 

The purpose, however, of the dramatic clauses of the Convention was to 
secure to French authors an interest in the representation of their works on 
the English stage; and this object has not been attained, though even as the 
Convention now stands, it is by no means unattainable. The result of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s action seemed to show that the Convention was altogether 
invalid with regard to dramatic works.’ It was clearly laid down, however, 
many years later, by Vice-Chancellor James, in the judgment he delivered in 
the case of Wood v. Chart, that if certain onerous, costly, and, but that the 
law exacts them, meaningless precautions were taken, the French author 
could so secure his rights over hisown work that not one scene or passage 
eould be borrowed from it without his sanction. Upon that hint’ the French 
authors acted. They now secure their rights by the means prescribed by the 
treaty, and are consequently a little worse off than they were before. An 
appointed agent of the French Dramatic Authors’ Soeiety registers at 
Stationers’ Hall, within three months of its production, every piece produced 
in Paris with success; and publishes and again registers a literal translation 
“as exact,” to quote Vice-Chancellor James's directions on the subject, ‘‘as 
the differences between the idioms of the two languages will allow.” After 
that, he can defy translators, adapters, and even free imitators—unless, indeed, 
the imitation should be so free as.not to include one scene or passage 
belonging to the piece imitated. But it is not every successful piece played 
in Paris, nor one in a dozen, which: has even a chance of being accepted in 
London, . Many French comedies and dramas succeed in France from the 
very fact of their being peculiarly French, or because they treat some social 
question of which the discussion by dramatic means is possible in France but 
not in England, or because the principal part is precisely suited to some actor 
or actress whose equivalent in England it would be difficult to find. A French 
dramatist, then, however much his work may be admired by French managers 
aud French audiences, cannot know beforehand what opinion, in a business 





point of view, an English manager will be likely to form of it. Accordingly, 
he finds himself placed in this dilemma. If he causes his piece to be printed 
and published in English, he incurs no inconsiderable expense without any 
certainty whatever of profit. If, on the other hand, he omits to bring out his 
English translation within the specified time, then, if his work should after- 
wards be represented on the Knglish stage, he will derive no benefit from it. 

Since the war some eight or ten legal translations of successful French 
pieces have been formally published in England—among others an English 
version of La Princesse Georges, which could no more be presented at an 
English theatre than could La Visite de Noces by the same distinguished author. 
Of these legal translations not one has yet been brought out on our stage: 
and only about one seems capable, after certain necessary modifications, of 
being so produced. The French authors are, in fact, at work in the dark, 
but the darkness is caused by the terms ef the Convention, and, with a little 
goodwill, might be made to disappear. All that need be done is to assimilate 
the position of French dramatic authors to that of French authors in general 
If M. Adolphe Belot—to take the case of a writer who is at once novelist 
and dramatist—publishes a novel, he can secure his rights in England by 
merely registering the title of his book. If the same author wishes to secure 
his all but illusory rights as a dramatist, he must not only register the title 
of his drama, he must also register, within three months, a printed translation, 
executed so literally, that for stage purposes it will be absolutely useless. It 
will be useless in every respect; for, as regards the important point of 
identification, the registration of the title with the date of production would 
surely, as in the case of books, be amply sufficient. 

The labours of the Cemmission will be simple enough in regard to the 
rights of musical composers, for whom the Convention has worked quite as 
satisfactorily as for the authors of books. Meyerbeer received £4,000 for his 
English rights in connection with L’Africaine; and not a song from one of 
Offenbach’s operas can be introduced into a burlesque without the permission 
of M. Offenbach, or his legal representative in England. The composer is 
only required to register and deposit his work, and that is all that ought to be 
required of the dramatist. Probably, even if the Convention should be 
amended in the manner suggested, French dramatists will never derive from 
it the benefits they anticipate. Some years ago the English stage was fed 
almost entirely from France. At present, with the sole exception of Used Up 
(which Mr. Charles Matthews, as he himself ingenuously informs the public, 
played for fifty nights in Paris under the title of L’Homme Blasé,) there is 
no piece in representation at any of the fifteen dramatic theatres of London 
now open which can be traced to the French. If the English stage is hence- 
forth to depend exclusively on original dramatic works, so much the better 
and so much the more reason for not refusing to French dramatists the rights 
which seem to have been contemplated, but have not been fully accorded, by 
the Literary Convention of 1851. 

Shaver Silver. 


Adbertisements. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 


Price 12s. 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 





























Full Music size, price 7s. 


London: Hammoxp & Co, (late Juztren), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author,. at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 
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IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 








Mome, Lemmens-Sherrmogton's 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 


No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
, 2 Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Voeal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


ERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 











LEMMENS-S 











PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them, 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken, At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 








LONDON: | 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 





HENRIETTE’S 


POPULAR SONGS 


popular; and deservedly 
so, her Compositions being though’ as well as melodious,”— 


HENRIETTE is one of the BEST of living song writers,”"— 
News of the World, ; 








Always Alone. 

In C anp E Fiat. Porrrr sy LORD DESART. Sune -zy 

MADAME PATEY _... pee a ae eet 

‘Such a feeling and pathetic melody, so simple in form, yet 

so expressive, has not been heard for some time. An encore, 

when sung by Mapame Parser, could not be avoided, and we 
could well have heard it even a third time.” —Azaminer. 

“ A very charming ballad.” — Era, - 


The King and I. 
Porrry py C. MACKAY, Esgq., D.C.L. Sune py MR. SANTLEY 
« One of the features of the evening.” — Times. 
“ A very pretty and effective song.”—Musical World. 
‘* A spirited air to spirited words,”—EZra. 
‘‘Had to be repeated in response to vociferous demands.” 


—Daily Telegraph, 
Sympathy. 

Tus Worps sy ALICE HORTON. Sune sy MISS ENRIQUEZ 

‘© One of the best songs of its kind. Henrierte’s music is 
simple, but in admirable taste, the melody being full of quiet, but 
deep feeling, and the accompaniment being more than usually 
interesting.” —Musical World, 

“A pertect gem.”—Era. 

“The best composition of Hennietre’s we have heard.” —Ad- 
vertiser. 


A French Mother's Song. 


Worps sy G. DURANT. A SONG OF THE LATE WAR...sssssssseees 4 
Home without Thee cannot be. 


Worps ny CONDER. Sune at THE Lonpon BaLiap Concerts 3 Q 


The Cross Roads. 
In F anp G. Porrry sy ALICE HORTON. Sune sy MISS 
EDITH WYNNE ise as eee ne she a Teed 
‘* Henriette is very ekilful in this class of music. ‘'The Cross 
Roads’ may be described as one of her most successful works.” — 
News of the World. 
“A very pleasing song.” —Lra, 


The Vacant Chair. 

Portry By JOSEPH VEREY me asi pa ee ose 
‘* An exceedingly charming song. The unaffected simplicity 

of the melody is thoroughly expressive of the sentiment of the 

words, which are of decidedly exceptional merit, and, in the 

accompaniment, the hand of the musician is appar 


40 


ent,” —Choir. 
‘*A charming pathetic song.’— Tunbridge Wells Gazette, —. 
“One of those pleasing ballads which find ready sympathy 
in the domestic affections. The sweetness of its melody and the 
truth of its expression constitute a certain passport for it to popu- 
larity, and it will be admired not only for ita sentiment, but 
for the graceful style in which it is rendered.” —News of the World. 


The Old, Old Story. 


Worps sy JANET CLARKE. Sune sy MDLLE. LIEBHART ... 
“ A very pretty song.”-—Zra. 


Clouds. 


4 0 


Poetry By ALICE HORTON 


Beloved. 


Portry sy LORD DESART ont 


- 40 


40 





All Half-Price and Post Free. 


London: E. C. BOOSEY, 2, Little Argyll St., 
REGENT STREET. 
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Ready This Day. 





GOUNOD’ 
‘NAZARET 


TRANSCRIBED FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


SYDNEY SMITH. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARDS 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos, 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 
Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical cheentien, -" 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Boooks contain a progressive course ofinstruction in music, leading 
up to some of the mst advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of s very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure,” 
—WNews of the World, 

‘“‘We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country. The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,"—Lioyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

**To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses." Weekly Times. 

‘‘That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, pomg mee f we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,"—. ing St . 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection," —Daily News, 

‘* We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.”"—Dispatch, 

‘¢ These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,""— Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”— Manchester Guardian, 

“1: will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published."—Leeds he 

“Mr. Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier, 

* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘© We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,"—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News. 

“« It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—-Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“ The plan is eee | the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—Birmingham Mc News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony."—-Si Times, 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
@r of any Musiceelier in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SO THE STORY GOES. 


By MOLLOY. 

New Characteristic Ballad, in the style of ‘“'Thady 
O’Flinn” and “ Clochette.”” Sung by Miss Enira Wynne 
at all her Provincial Concerts. 

Price 4s, 

By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 
Composed expressly for Mdme. Parry, by whom it is 


sung throughout her Concert Tour in the Provinces. 
Price 4s. 


MARGUERITE. 
By F. H. COWEN. 


Sung by Mdme. Tresewii-Berrini at the Norwich Festival. 


‘“A song of genuine beauty, and the more to be commended 
because, while simply a new version of the often-set legend of 
Gretchen and the flowers (“‘ He loves me, loves me not,” &c.), 
it is quite original.”—The Times. 

Price 4s. 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Royal Edition (as an extra volume), with English 
words, is now ready. 


Price 28. 6d., paper ; 4s., cloth. 


SANTLEY'S SINGING METHOD. 


Price 10s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION OF THE BARITONE SINGING METHOD. 
Edited by Santley. 200 pages. Of this the Atheneum 
says :—“ If amateur baritones do not make themselves rivals 
of Mr. Santley it can only be from lack of voice and of in- 
telligence, for the system of Signor Nava is admirable in 
every respect.” 


THE CHORALIST, 


For Octoseer, contains :—‘ The Happy Peasant,” by Schu- 
mann, and “ Mourn Not,” by Mendelssohn, for four , voices, 
price One Penny. The Cuorauist for September contains: 
“Cherry Ripe,” for four voices, and “Children’s Cheers,” 
performed and encored at the Crystal Palace. Each number 
contains two four-part songs, price One Penny, or post free, 
Three half-pence. The Ten Numbers for the present year 
will be sent for 12 stamps. 


























LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALLABALA 
QUADRILLES. 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 











A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog's Galop ... 

John Peel Galop -.. 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz... ... 

Ali Baba Polka lines” 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 

Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles ‘es “7 tke a 

Letty Polka ... 


~] 


OF PRAHA DR RHO 
SCO COCO OCOCC CO: 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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